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GLOVE-FITTING BASQUE, LOW-DRAPED OVER-SKIRT, AND WALKING SKIRT.—BACK AND FRONT.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN.—[See Pace 678.] 
irt,and Walking Skirt, in Nine Sizea, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five 
‘or the entire Suit. Ten Cents extra for Postage to the British Provinces.) 


{Cut Paper Patterns of the Glove-fitting Basque, Low-draped Over-Ski 
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0@™— The ILLUsTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for October 14 contains several fine en- 
gravings of Centennial subjects, and a picture 
relating to the Servian war. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued gra- 
tuitously with the Number of AARPER’S WEEKLY 
Sor October 21. 








LP Cut Paper Patterns of the useful and ele- 
gant Glove-fitting Basque, Low-draped Over- 
Skirt, and Walking Skirt, illustrated on the 
first page, and of the Exposition Polonaise and 
Full-trained Shirt, illustrated on page 681, of the 
present Number, are now ready, and will be sent 
by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents for each complete suit. Ten 
Cents extra for Postage to the British Provinces. 
For List of Cut Paper Patterns published see Ad- 
vertisement in previous Numbers. 





2G" Two Cut Paper Patterns of Stylish Fall 
and Winter Street and House Dresses will be 
published with our next Number, viz., the Long 
Double-breasted Sacque, Over-Skirt with Diago- 
nal Front,and Walking Skirt ; and Lady Wash- 
ington Basque, Princesse Apron, and Fan-trained 
Skirt. 





THE SEASON. 


HERE is, perhaps, no season so thorough- 
ly enjoyed and yet so much abused as 
autumn. We call it melancholy and som- 
bre, and all the while 
“ Along the roadside, like the flowers of gold 

The tawny Incas for their garments wrought, 

Heavy with sunshine, droops the golden-rod”— 
a cheap but real splendor, laced and coiled 
about, as we sometimes find it, with the 
orange stems, and wreathed with the white 
aix-woven blossoms, of the dodder. The lit- 
tle purple asters, with their yellow centres, 
muster to the defense in every field and hol- 
low; the sumacs put on their bravest vel- 
vets; and even the huckleberry bushes do 
not forget to lend a warm tint to the pic- 
ture. Sombre? With every blackberry vine 
a scarlet ribbon among the dead grasses, and 
the cardinal-flowers lighting up the waste 
places with their tattered cloaks; with the 
golden-bronze branches of the beeches, the 
gorgeous oriflamme of the maples, tho red 
banners of the oak ; when there is a burning 
bush on every hand, and wherever the eye 
lights it is detained by the tinting of sunset 
clouds; when the purple grapes fringe the 
vines, and rosy apples hang upon the bough, 
and the amethyst of the fall crocus, with all 
the gay sisterhood of dahlias and geraniums, 
paints the humblest garden? Melancholy? 
with the coral pendants of the barberry 
bushes tangled by the way, and the lega- 
cies of the wild rose shining like jewels 
among their thorns; when the gracious 
promises of seed-time and harvest have been 
generously redeemed; when it seems as if 
autumn 

* Had borrowed every season’s charm 
‘To end ite days in gladness ?” 

Does it not appear as if the year had all 
along been working to achieve this grand 
finale, this embroidery of the woods and 
hills? as if October had entrapped the rain- 
bow to shine among her boughs and vines ? 
As at the marriage feast of Cana the best 
wine was served last, so the year has re- 
served its greatest miracles for this late 
period, and out of its treasure-house has 
brought “mysteries of color,” rifing the 
chromatic scale of its richest harmonics. 
The witch-hazel has withheld its golden 
tassels in order to decorate this festival, 
jealous that it should outshine all other 
holidays, and even Orion waits for the har- 
vest-moon to pilot him across the heavens. 
And what a rest and invigoration after the 
heats of summer is the cool, bracing air of 
this season! The frosty atmosphere is as 
delicious to the senses, in its way, as the 
atmosphere of June with the spice of roses ; 
and there is a cheerfulness in the cricket’s 
chirp, as if he were making the very best of 
every thing, which has a wholesome effect 
upon the listener. If we are melancholy at 
this time, it is surely not the fault of Nature, 
who writes even her equinoctial storms in 
the allegro. 











HE very latest 
whim in household 
decoratio. is some- 
thing called the Queen 
Anne, although, in so 
far as it belongs to the 


past at all, it belongs 

~ to the reigns before and 
WK after that sovereign as 
much as to her own 

Ma reign. ANNE was pe- 


culiarily English, says 
her historian; “and thus full many works 
of genius and renown, though they may 
have been commenced under WILLIAM or 
continued under GEORGE, are taken by the 
world to be centred in her reign.” As a 
matter of fact, at court and in the politer 
circles of the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, the heavy classic had superseded 
all else. Correctness and elegance were 
supposed to be found only in the Greek and 
Roman styles which the Renaissance had 
brought in, which it was believed were then 
to be had in pristine virtue, and in which 
the greater part of the public buildings and 
palaces erected during the eighteenth and 
the latter half of the seventeenth centuries 
were elaborately designed. The mantel- 
pieces which we show to-day under the 
name of Queen Anne are as perfect speci- 
mens of classical device and workmanship 
as a Grecian could desire—of the pure clas- 
sic, that is, with columns and capitals of 
mathematical perfection, and wrought up 
with all of that ancient ornament which is 
severe without coldness, and although abun- 
dant, yet does not allow itself that wild ex- 
uberance of lawless grace which marks the 
Italian methods of the preceding eras. For 
these mantel-pieces in the original there is 
now an immense demand, and, as some one 
has said, pounds are paid for them where 
once pence were ample equivalent; and if 
they can not be obtained, even by tear- 
ing down old houses—there is a regular 
class of labor for such purposes in England, 
whose members are called house-breakers— 
then copies of them are almost as eagerly 
accepted. It was doubtless to correspond 
with these mantel-pieces in their first estate 
that the white and gilt finish and upholstery 
which filled the mansions of that era were 
used; but it is not with any such finish and 
upholstery now that we associate the name 
in general of Queen Anne furniture. 

Out of compliment to WILLIAM of Orange 
after he came over from Holland to become 
king, numerous country-houses that hap- 
pened to be building in the last part of his 
brief reign were built with Dutch features. 
It is this sort of country-house, with some 
important modifications and improvements, 
to be sure, that seems to have suggested the 
quaint new style of architecture which goes 
by the name of Queen Anne ; and it is doubt- 
less the furniture of these mansions, also 
adapted to more modern ideas, that is the 
archetype, so to say, of the new style. 

From the moment of its introduction the 
Queen Anne style met with a great opposi- 
tion, which it is but just conquering—now 
from dealers, who disliked the interference 
with their stock, and the necessary change 
it occasioned to their existing designs and 
habits; and now from others, purists who 
insisted upon the “ unities,” and those who 
hated to have their ideas jostled out of the 
rats which they had long pursued, or ob- 
jected to having it forced upon them that 
they had not already reaclied all the per- 
fection that remains to be had. It was at 
first denied that there was really any such 
thing as a Queen Anne style, and boldly as- 
serted, as if one could ask any thing better, 
that a pa.cel of poets and painters—WILL- 
1AM Moxris, DANTE RossetTI, and various 
others—had devised it between them. But 
when the genuine articles were shown that 
had descended from the time just preceding 
Queen ANNE and following her, and that 
had been manufactured during her reign, and 9 
it was seen that they formed the working 
model of the new style, and sometimes were 
perhaps fortunate enough to exceed it, it 
had to be confessed that if the painters and 
poets were at all responsible in the affair, it 
was simply in having the fine taste first to 
appreciate that overlooked beauty. 

The excitement which its introduction 








caused was rather remarkable, and all sorts 
of conflicting statements, and even ignorant 
ones, were made by critics, converts, and 
manufacturers, these maintaining that it 
was original and indigenous, those declar- 
ing it mongrel and an importation. The 
architects and designers of London, in their 
usual meetings, held animated discussions 
concerning the new phenomenon, certain of 
them announcing their ignorance, and seek- 
ing information from its sponsors. Mr. BaR- 
RY, a professor at the Royal Academy, speak- 
ing of the era from which it professed to be 
revived, doubtingly said : “ I suppose few of 
us, at any rate until lately, would have been 
disposed to credit that epoch with any well- 
defined style. Queen ANNE’s eign recalls 
to our minds principally days of English dar- 
ing and triumphs on the Continent, child- 
ish affectations, and intrigues about the 
court...... As far as it developed a style at all, 
it would seem to have done so by breaking 
away from established traditions}...... a Re- 
naissance, in fact, but less strict and refined 
than the style to which the term is usually 
applied.” Mr. STEVENSON, another author- 
ity on such matters, said of the style that 
fundamentally in its system of construction 
and in its forms of moulding the Queen 
Anne forms were the same as the common 
vernacular style, that is to say, the free clas- 
sic, the vernacular—the customary and pre- 
vailing method every where—with a touch 
of interest and art added. But, on the oth- 
er hand, Mr. Sprers declared that principles 
were entirely wanting in this style, and there 
was nothing whatever to reason from. Mean- 
while, although this voice maintained that 
it was “free classic,” and that one that it 


was gotten up by a clique of “Gothic dev- | 


otees,” and another that it had the merits 
of the Gothic and the faults of the classic, 
and a fourth, while confessing that it was 
certainly a form of classic, was sure that it 
violated all classic rules, and still others 
claimed that it combined the “ truthfulness, 
variety, and picturesqueness of the Gothic 
with the common-sense of the Italian,” de- 
spite this clamor the style progressed, the 
sale increased, and it became the fashion— 
a passing fashion, say the critics. No one, 
to look at the little cabinet which we give 
on another page, would imagine that its 
simple lines and forms could have occasion- 
ed such discussion and heat. “We are now 
offered,” said the Builder, “the revival of 
the furniture of the Queen Anne and Geor- 
gian period, of which CHIPPENDALE and 
SHERATON were the leading makers. Of 
this there are one or two good specimens in 
the Museum [South Kensington]......This 
type of furniture revels in curved lines and 
surfaces really unsuitable, as we have be- 
fore said, to wood construction, and which, 
in fact, seem designed to create difficulties 
in order to overcome them.” This, by-the- 
way, would seem to be a mistake into which 
the Builder was led by recollection of Curr- 
PENDALE’S collection of one hundred and 
sixty plates, in which almost all of the 
earlier ones were designed in deference to 
the Rococo, then in vogue on the Continent, 
and which were full of “‘ curved lines and 
surfaces unsuitable to wood construction, 
and which, in fact, seemed designed to cre- 
ate difficulties in order to overcome them,” 
but the succeeding portion of which plates 
were formed upon a base of straight lines 
and ornaments of simple grace. “There is 
much to be said for this school of furniture 
design, however,” the Builder goes on to say. 
“Tts execution is nearly always first-rate, 
and articles which appear slight are so well 
made and put together as to have a fair 
chance of outlasting more bulky-looking ob- 
jects. There is much fancy and elegance 
in its forms......and it deserves, also, the 
praise of being a purely original type of 
furniture design, not imitative of any thing 
else, and not dependent on the reproduction 
of forms properly belonging to architecture; 
dovacd and if somewhat wanting in dignity, it 
has at least elegancaand refinement to rec- 
ommend it.” 

The Builder was certainly right in allow- 
ing the new style elegance and refinement. 
To our eye it has dignity too, as much 
dignity, that is, as belongs to the parlor 
rather than the church. It makes none of 
the pretension of the Gothic, and has none 





of the wearisome iteration of the common 
classic. It seems exactly the furniture to 
surround unostentatious people of gentle 
manners and culture. 

In order that our readers might be in- 
formed of the peculiarities of this style, we 
have caused minute inquiries to be made con- 
cerning it, in London, at the houses engaged 


| in its presentation—those, for instance, of 


Wiri1aM Date.eisn, High Holborn, WILL- 
taM Morris (the poet), Queen’s Square, and 


| Herpert & Co., Belgravia. The style is 
| universally described by these gentlemen as 


severely square, with sharp corners, the ar- 
ticles standing on feet usually straight, but 
sometimes slightly bending outward, built 
in an upright and downright fashion, with 
no preteise and no sham, its motif being 
solidity and compactness. Its panel-work 
is small, very small, square, and in multi- 
plicity. When glass is used, it is always 
beveled plate; a tiny classic balustrade fre- 
quently crowns it; and it is decorated to 
the last point with carvings in the face, 
sometimes of birds, fruit, figures, but usual- 
ly with conventional treatment, and largely 
of mere floral suggestions. The Queen Anne 
style, then, may be summed up as possessing 
the remarkable simplicity and quietness of 
old work, together with great picturesque- 
ness andsome quaintness. Although straight 
and square, with right lines and angles large- 
ly, it yet contrives to have a want of formal- 
ity and a freedom from restraint, and always 
seems to be enriched with a “flavor of the 
past.” 

A great deal of furniture that may fairly 
pass under the head of Queen Anne may 
be found in those families here that have 
descended from the old colonial houses of 
our own country. If it does not own all 
that artistic finish which the cultured fancy 
abroad has added to the same type, it yet 
remembers whence it came, the era in which 
it was born, and preserves a family resem- 
blance. It became the fashion with us, half 
a dozen years ago, to gather it from here 
and there, to furbish it, to discard Gothic 
and Renaissance incompetencies in order to 
make room for it, and to furnish as far as 
possible with these old waxed and polished 
articles, as if one had ancestors and heir- 
looms. ‘They certainly, with their dark sur- 
faces, their perfect lines, their quaint carv- 
ing, and their very few but choice brasses, 
make up a lovely interior. Many of these 
are not easily distinguished from the fur- 
niture of the Louis Treize. Some of the 
tables, for instance, are identical; and al- 
though they may not range, indeed, under 
the actual head of the modern Queen Anne, 
yet they consort with it perfectly, and cer- 
tain of the chairs have but slight variation 
from the lines of pure Italian models. 

Some among the manufacturers, in intro- 
ducing novelties, are combining the Queen 
Anne with the Chinese and Japanese orna- 
ments in cabinets, étagéres, bedsteads, and 
other pieces, and are congratulating them- 
selves on their inventiveness. It is an in- 
ventiveness, however, as old as CHIPPEN- 
DALE himself, as he has given numerous 
illustrations of articles where he had al- 
ready done the same thing. China had 
been largely an unknown land to the rest 
of the world until shortly before that cab- 
inet-maker’s day. Tea, to be sure, had been 
introduced some half century before, but a 
shadowy knowledge of the customs of the 
country was but just entering the English 
ports with its porcelains, its bamboos, carved 
ivories, and lacquered trays. Its curiosities 
took the fancy. Chinese paper-hangings 
were every where. Whole rooms were fur- 
nished in what was called the Chinese fash- 
ion, Sir WILLIAM CHAMBERS publishing sev- 
eral plates to that effect, and hints from it 
thus came to be introduced into almost all 
the work of the day, sparingly and delicate- 
ly, but quite pointedly enough to be recog- 
nized. The love of tea, the fashion of drink- 
ing it, at any rate, together with the influence 
of Queen Mary, the predecessor of Queen 
ANNE, had brought in a great passion for 
china at that time too, and chiefly in the 
grotesque forms that had first struck the 
Dutch fancy and been ‘ported there. “In 
every corncr of the mansion,” says Macavu- 
LAY, “appeared a profusion of gewgaws not 
yet familiat te English eyes. Mary had ac- 
quired at the Hague a taste for the porcelain 
of China, and amused. herself by forming at 
Hampton a vast collection of hid im- 
ages, and of vases on which houses, trees, 
bridges, and mandarins were depicted in 
outrageous defiance of all the laws of per- 
spective. The fashion—a frivolous and in- 
elegant fashion, it must be owned—which 
was thus set by the queen spread far and 
wide. In a few years almost evory great 
house in the kingdom contained a museum 
of these grotesque baubles. Even states- 
men and generals were not ashamed to be 
renowned as judges of tea-pots and dragons; 
and satirists long continued to repeat that 
a fine lady valued her mottled green pot- 
tery quite as much as she valued her monk- 
ey, and much more than she valued her hus- 
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band.” As the husband of a fine lady went 
then, perhaps she was not so far wrong. 
Certainly a piece of fine pottery is capable 
of containing infinitely finer and better art 
than many a coarser and larger object which 
the satirist would not dare to despise. 

The influence which this love of china had 
upon the forms of the Queen Anne furniture 
is very noticeable—in the mahogany tea- 
trays and the tiny tables for pouring out tea 
and for holding the cup and saucer, with a 
standing rim round them like that of the old 
abacus, the rim sometimes plain, sometimes 
cut in an open-work of the Chinese filigree ; 
and in the great accommodation for its dis- 
play also presented by every article, the open 
shelves and cupboards without glass that 
ran up the sides of buffets and mantel-pieces, 
the finely glazed receptacles in the same ar- 
ticles for more precious bits, and in the hang- 
ing wall-cabinets where the beauty was dis- 
played on a smaller scale. Old china is 
thus an essential accompaniment of the 
Queen Anne upon shelf and mantel, table 
and bracket, and adds to it a brightness 
and color that it perhaps needs, and which 
it takes better extraneor ° y than in its own 
construction. 

We are shown by dealers many minor 
articles and some miscellaneous bric-d-brac 
which they classify as Queen Anne, although 
not always with any better reason than that 
it harmonizes with that style. Among these 
are some wonderful mirrors made by the 
ApamM brothers, who did not live, however, 
till a generation after Queen ANNE. Among 
the‘ most desirable of these are some four- 
foot squares of beveled plte-glass in nar- 
row plain ebony frames, and gilt as well, 
the outer frame inclosing oval wreaths of 
delicately carved flowers, which overrun at 
the foot in festoons and tassels of bud and 
bloom. 

The Queen Anne style, in its present modi- 
fication, is, upon the whole, utterly destitute 
of any sort of affectation. Without the grand- 
iosity of the Gothic or the intricate art of 
the pure Renaissance, it has attained a dig- 
nity and beauty proper to the age, and seems 
to be the very style to reward the search of 
the nineteenth century for something natu- 
ral, beautiful, suitable, and convenient. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


GLOVE-FITTING BASQUE, LOW-DRAPED OVER-SKIRT, 
AND WALKING SKIRT. 


PWNHE simple and serviceable costume illustrated 
on our first page, and of which a cut paper 
pattern is published, consists of one of the new 
stylish basques that fit as smoothly as a glove, and 
a long over-skirt arranged with the low drapery 
that is now in vogue, The basque has two nar- 
row side bodies, each beginning in the armhole, 
and a seam down the middle of the back; these 
make the back fit as though it were glued upon 
the wearer; as there is no fullness added below 
the waist, it continues to extend with the same 
plainness over the tournure. The fronts are but- 
toned closely from the throat to the extreme end, 
and are fitted by two darts. Instead of the edge 
of the basque being straight around the hips, as 
is usual in cuirasses, it is pointed before and be- 
hind, and is shorter on the sides; this arrange- 
ment, as well as the narrow side bodies, conduces 
toward giving the slender appearance to the fig- 
ure which is now considered stylish. The collar 
is turned down all around. The sleeves are plain 
coat shape, with a very simple cuff. The trim- 
ming is Titan braid three inches wide, put on in 
the shape of a V behind, and outlining a basque 
in front. The sleeves have a single row of this 
braid, and buttons, with simulated button-holes. 

The over-skirt is a good model of the favorite 
long round over-skirt draped low upon the figure 
so as to avoid the bouffant effect formerly given. 
The suit from which the illustration was taken 
was made of doublefold woolen goods a yard and 
a half wide, and consisted of but two breadths, 
one for the front and the other behind; when 
narrower materials are used, they must be placed 
plainly on the patterns, and the added seams con- 
cealed as much as possible by pressing them out 
flatly. The front and back are both cut very 
long, and are made to wrinkle by being laid in 
pleats that are sewed permanently in the side 
seams. It will be found on examination that 
these pleats are placed much lower than was for- 
merly done, in order to leave the upper part of 
the skirt smooth over the hips, and allow the 
basque to fit trimly there. The large square 
pockets are placed very far back on the sides, 
and are trimmed to match the cuffs. The bot- 
tom of the over-skirt is hemmed or faced, and 
trimmed straight around with two rows of wide 
braid. The lower skirt is of silk, with two rows 
of knife-pleating for trimming. 

This model is especially liked for combination 
suits of silk and wool, but is also used for plain 
dark silks, and especially for serviceable black silk 
dresses, as it cuts up the silk less than any other 
design, and is at the same time becoming to al- 
most every lady. When made of silk, galloon is 
used instead of wool braid for trimming, or else 
the edges of the basque and over-skirt are trimmed 
with fringe. Another simple fashion is to cut 
these edges in points, face them, and attach a 
silk ball or tassel to each point. The fancy for 
cutting the edges in square blocks still continues. 
The new armure and invisible-striped stuffs have 
been made up very effectively by this pattern. 
For those who do not care to use the wide wool- 
en braids, bias bands of silk or of velvet are em- 





ployed for trimming. Dark bottle green suits, 
with trimmings of the same shade, are considered 
very stylish made in this manner. Quite young 
ladies have navy.blue or prune-colored cashmere 
suits, trimmed with bias bands of cardinal red 
silks that are nearly concealed, though not quite, 
by many parallel rows of soutache braid the col- 
or of the cashmere ; still others use wide blue or 
prune woolen braids two or three inches broad, 
and pipe each edge with a tiny fold of cardinal 
red silk. The buttons are then of the color of 
the dress, slightly embroidered with cardinal red. 
A band of wide braid or of silk covered with 
braid is then placed on the trimming of the low- 
er skirt, separating the two knife-pleatings that 
turn downward from the narrower pleating that 
usually stands erect as a heading for the group. 


THE EXPOSITION POLONAISE AND FULL-TRAINED SKIRT. 


The elegant French costume with long polo- 
naise and trained skirt, of which a cut paper pat- 
tern is published, is copied from a model dis- 
played at the Exhibition in Philadelphia. It is 
designed as a carriage dress, for church, visiting, 
etc., as the train is too long for walking ; the po- 
lonaise, however, will look equally well made up 
with a short walking skirt. This polonaise is of 
light camel’s-hair wool, while the skirt and sleeves 
are of silk. The front of the polonaise is close- 
fitting in the clinging princesse fashion, though 
fitted by two darts instead of the single dart used 
in the regular princesse over dress. The side 
seams extend far back on the tournure, and the 
back of the waist is fitted by an English side 
form and a seam down the middle of the back. 
The drapery is not voluminous, but just full 
enough for grace and for stylish effect, and it 
may be varied by making the sides different. 
The passementerie trimming is put on in scarf 
fashion on the corsage ; a double loop of silk like 
the sleeves holds the fullness low on the tournure. 

Cream-colored camel’s-hair in damask figures 
is used for the polonaise of this suit, with sleeves 
and lower skirt of green silk; the passementerie 
is green, as also are the bias bands and facings ; 
the fringe is cream-color. Reception costumes 
made after this design are shown in various fab- 
rics among the imported dresses displayed at the 
late openings. Some of these have polonaises of 
damask-figured velvet, either black, green, seal 
brown, or blue, with silk skirts beneath ; others 
have brocaded silk polonaises in the colors just 
mentioned, with velvet sleeves and skirt. For 
simpler suits this model is made up in the uni- 
versally worn black cashmere, with shorter black 
silk skirt; still others have the irregular almost 
invisible striped fabrics known as Knickerbocker 
for the polonaise, with sleeves and lower skirt of 
the same woolen goods in a solid color. 


SWALLOW-TAIL BASQUES. 


Among the novelties are basques with Frank- 
lin vests and swallow-tail backs, shaped very 
much like those of gentlemen’s dress - coats. 
These come made up in the expensive brocades 
and velvets with silk lower skirts. One import- 
ed from Pingat’s is of black fish-scale brocade, 
trimmed with cardinal red silk knife-pleatings 
that are subdued by being covered with black 
lace that is wrought with chenille. 


HINTS ABOUT DRESS-MAKING. 


An easy way of making the trim English col- 
lars. is seen on new dresses, They are merely 
bias bands, an inch wide when finished, of the 
silk or wool of the dress, lined with the material 
with which it is trimmed; the wearer turns over 
the fronts in points to suit the inside collar worn 
with the dress. If it is necessary to have the 
collar flare slightly behind, a seam may be taken 
in the middle of the back to shape it thus. The 
interlining of crinoline which some modistes have 
used makes the collar too thick and clumsy, and 
is now dispensed with. Rows of narrow braid 
are sometimes seen on collars of woolen dresses. 
For black silk collars a lining of black velvet, 
that shows only at the turned-over points, is very 
neat. When dark dresses are trimmed with car- 
dinal red or other contrasting color, the collar is 
lined with the bright color. 

Basques buttoned behind will continue in favor 
for very young ladies. They are trimmed as lit- 
tle as possible, as all ornament interferes with 
the shapely seams that follow the outlines of the 
figure. They should be made without any seam 
down the middle of the front, and with very low 
darts; if the bust is very full, three darts are 
made on each side. The high straight dog col- 
lar is preferred for these. This is a bias band 
passing straight around the neck without any 
opening in front. With it is worn the usual in- 
side collar or frill, and a velvet ribbon band an 
inch wide, or even wider, holding a pendant or 
brooch in front, and tied behind in a long-looped 
bow, with ends reaching to the waist. 

Among the latest importations are dresses with 
nine perpendicular seams in the back of the cor- 
sage, counting the under-arm seams. These make 
the side bodies so narrow as to look like patches 
and scraps joined together. Modistes say they 
are necessary for stout figures, that now need to 
be made to look slender. 


VARIETIES. 


Muffs made of the material of the trimmings 
of the dress will be much worn this winter. Thus 
there are cocks’-feather muffs to match the bands 
of feathers on the dress, and ostrich muffs to 
match ostrich bands, and beaver-fur muffs to 
correspond with beaver-fur trimmings. Instead 
of one muff of expensive fur, ladies now have 
four or five inexpensive ones to match the cos- 
tume or the cloak. Black silk muffs edged with 
a band of fur will be worn with the long black 
silk cloaks that are lined and trimmed with fur. 

New square collars for children, both boys and 
girls, are of white Smyrna lace with raised cord- 
ed figures. These look well over dark wool prin- 
cesse dresses, and cost from $2 to $2 50. 





New linen collars and cuffs have hems hem- 
stitched and wrought with blue or with scarlet 
dots or stars, With these is a cravat bow made 
of a sheer lawn pocket-handkerchief, with hem 
matching the collar; it is pleated and folded to 
form a bow, but may be opened to be laundried, 
and is of sufficient size to be used afterward as 
a pocket-handkerchief. The cuffs are wide and 
flaring. The set costs $6. 

New pocket-handkerchiefs of very sheer linen 
lawn have the edges needle-worked in scallops, 
and instead of a hem a wide gingham pattern is 
stamped on in plaids or stripes of cardinal, navy 
blue, black, or brown: price $1 50. Those of 
thicker linen, with stamping on the hem, are only 
45 cents. Finest of all are those with scarlet or 
blue dashes, dots, and scallops exquisitely wrought 
on the hem: price $3 50. White handkerchiefs 
with colored silk hems that will wash are still 
very much used; these cost 75 cents in the dark 
stylish colors ; with an initial wrought in one cor- 
pc, they are $1 25. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Witson & Greig; Arnoxp, ConstaBie, & Co.; A. 
T. Stewart & Co.; and H. W. Saw. 





PERSONAL. 

Mr. Ruskin addresses himself concisely to the 
women of England, and through them the wom- 
en of America, In a recent number of Fors Cla- 
vigera he makes this suggestion to young ladies: 
“Your walking dress must never touch the 
ground at all. I have lost much of the faith I 
once had in the common-sense, and even in the 
stn ar delicacy, of the present race of average 

nglishwomen, by seeing how they will allow 
their dresses to sweep the streets, as it is the 
fashion to be scavengers.”” The Bazar indorses 
Mr. Ruskrn’s opinion heartily. 

—lIn the latest number of Fanny Kemsie’s 
reminiscences of her professional career, she de- 
scribes a visit paid to Lady Morgan, then the 
‘wild Irish old woman:” “She plied me with 
a breathless series of pressing invitations to 
breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, evening parties, 
to meet every body in London that i did and 
did not know; and upon my declining all these 
offers of hospitable entertainment, she exclaim- 
ed, ‘ But what in the world do you do with your- 
self in the evening? ‘Sit with my father or 
remain alone,’ said I. ‘Ah! cried the society- 
loving little lady, with an exasperated Irish ac- 
cent, ‘come out of that sphere of solitary self- 
sufficiency ye livein,do! Cometome!’ Which 
objurgation certainly presented in a most ludi- 
crous light my life of very sad seclusion, and sent 
us both into fits of laughter.” 

—WiiiamM E. Baker, of Wellesley, Massa- 
chusetts, is arranging what he calls a ** Liberty 
of Conscience Festival.” Among the repre- 
sentatives of different denominations invited to 
serve on the committee are Rev. E. E. Hae, 
Unitarian ; Rev. Dr. Ro.urs H. Nears, Baptist; 
Ezra Farnsworta, Orthodox Congregational- 
ist; E. R. Mupeg, Episcopalian; ex-Governor 
WituuaM CLaAPLIN, Methouist Rev. J. A. La- 
ForME, Catholic; Rev. A. A. Miner, Universal- 
ist and Prohibitionist ; and Rabbi Isaac Rirrer- 
NAN, Jew. 

—Sefior Escosura, a Spanish artist of distine- 
tion, while in one of our picture-galleries re- 
cently, paused before one of Mr. Jervis M‘En- 
TEE’s paintings, and said, “I don’t know this 
artist; I never saw any of his work before; but 
I know of no one in Europe who could do 
better.” 

—Very pleasant it is to have the voice of a 
Nixsson, for it bringeth pleasure and profit. A 
short time ago the King of Sweden, desiring to 
testify his admiration of her musical talents, 
made her a present of a gold medal having on 
one side the effigy of the and on the other 
the following inscription: **In Sui Memoriam.” 
The whole is surmounted by the royal crown set 
in diamonds, under which is a coulant, also in 
diamonds, and adorned with ribbous of the 
Swedish colors—blue and yellow. The setting 
is in the form ofa brooch. Madame NILsson is 
now thirty-three years old. Her father was a la- 
boring-man. She early became proficient on the 
violin, learned the flute, and attended fairs and 
other places of public resort, at which she sang, 
accompanying herself on the violin. While per- 
forming in this manner at a fair in Ljungby, in 
June, 1857—nearly twenty P iby ago—her ex- 
traordinary powers attracted the attention of a 
Mr. TORNERHJELM, a gentleman of influence, 
who took her from her vagrant life and placed 
her at school. Three years later, in 1860, she 
made her first appearance in Stockholm, went to 
Paris, continued her musical education, appear- 
ed in October of that year in Traviata, and from 
that hour until the present has done little else 
than sing and receive many shekels therefor, to 
say nothing of countless costly presents. 

Her vocal “lines” and “ spaces” 
Have been cast in pleasant places. 

—JosHua MONTGOMERY SEaks, now a stu- 
dent at Yale College, will soon become the most 
opulent young man in America. The famous 
Sears will case in Boston, in which a stated in- 
come was allowed to the testator’s son, but no 

rovision made for the final disposition of the 
mmense property, has finally been settled, the 
Supreme Court having decided that the whole 
property is to go to the son. 

—Ipa Lewis now has charge of the Lime Rock 
Light-House, and lives there with her mother 
and her dogs. Recently, when complimented 
upon the walls of her house, which she tinted 
herself, she said: ‘“‘The government gives us 
men to do this, but we’d have to board them, 
and I'd rather do any thing in the world than to 
have men in the light-house; I like dogs bet- 
ter ;’’ and she patted affectionately an immense 
Newfoundland. Ipa Lewis is now about thirty- 
seven. It was in March, 1869, that she and her 
brother rescued the two soldiers who were cap- 
sized in a sail-boat while crossing from Newport 
to Fort Adams. Ten years before, in the same 
harbor, she rescued with her skiff four young 
fellows who were upset in a boat. A little later 
three drunken soldiers stove a hole in their boat 
not far from the light. Two swam ashore, the 
third was saved by Ipa Lewis when nearly ex- 
hausted. In 1867 some men were driving a sheep 
upon the wharf in Newport. The animal plunged 
into the water. Three men went in a skiff in 

ursuit; the skiff was swamped by a sou’ wester. 
pa Lewis pushed off for them, and bringin 
them safe_to shore, returned and landed the 





sheep, Finally, she has herself been comfortably 
“landed”’ as ‘tema of the light-house, and no 
matter what party may come to power, the good, 
brave girl is sure of her place for life. Who 
would dare to remove her ? 

—Mrs. WILHELMINA GiLzs, who died recently 
in London, was in early life quite a heroine. She 
was a native of Duantzic, and was in her seven- 
teenth year when the city was besieged by the 
French. The assailants smashed every thing in 
her father’s house, and even dragged a meer- 
schaum pipe out of his mouth, declaring that it 
was too good for a “pig of a Prussian.” Her 
parents died soon after the siege, and the girl 
went to live with her aunt. Private Gigs, of 
Colonel MacponaLp’s Rocket Troop, was billet- 
ed on them, and fell in love with her. She ac- 
companied her busband to England, and when 
the war broke out went with him to Belgium, 
At Waterloo she was posted with the baggage 
at the rear of the army. Toward the close of 
the day she went forward, mounted on a donkey, 
to see how “her Giizs”’ was getting on. A lim- 
ber gunner, seeing her, advised her to attach the 
animal to the carriage and mount up by the side 
of him. This she did, but, a little while after, 
suddenly discovered that the donkey had disap- 
peared, and with it all her baggage. She never 
saw it again, and late in the evening found her- 
self alone on the field of Waterloo, without food, 
and separated from her husband, who had been 
sent to Brussels with dispatches. A soldier gave 
her a blanket, in which she made a hole so as to 
slip it over her head, and tied it around her like 
acloak. This was but a poor protection against 
the torrents of rain that fell during the night, 
and, added to the groans of the wounded, kept 
the forlorn Prussian girl awake till morning, 
when her husband returned from Brussels and 
found her. Mr. GrLes remained in the army un- 
til his time was up, and then, with the savings 
he had amassed while in the service, he built a 
little cottage at East Wickham. He died about 
fifteen years ago, but his wife was spared to see 
the wrongs of her native town avenged on the 
French in 1870. 

—EBENEZER 8. SNELL, Professor of Mathemat- 
ics and Natural Philosophy in Amherst College, 
who died a few days since at the age cf seventy- 
five years, was the first student to enter Amherst 
College, and the only survivor of the first class— 
that of 1822. 

—Mrs. Governor Hayes took a special prize 
of $50 at the Olio State Fair last month for a 
bouquet which she sent. 

—Professor Hitcucock has found upon the 
top of Mount Washington, 6293 feet above the 
sea, under a pile of stones, a. bowlder which 
could only have been transported thither by gla- 
cial action. 

—The song of “The Star-spangled Banner’”’ 
was first set in type by Mr. 8. 8. Sanps, editor 
of the American Farmer, who is still living in 
Baltimore. 

—Mr. Henry Irvine, who for the time ap- 
pears to be placed at the head of the tragic actors 
of England, has received a graceful and appropri- 
ate present from the Baroness BuRDETT-CourtTs, 
in the shape of a ring with a beautiful portrait 
of S#aKsPeare, which was formerly the proper- 
ty of Davip Garrick. It was presented by him 
on his death-bed to his butler, and came into the 
possession of Mr. Patrick, a well-known theat- 
rieal antiquary, and was from him purchased by 
its late owner some ten years since. The pres- 
entation inscription from the Baroness to Mr. 
IRVING states the gift to be “in recognition of 
the gratification derived from his Shakspearean 
representations, uniting to many characteristics 
of his great predecessors in the histrionie art 
the charm of original thought, giving to bis de- 
lineations new forms of dramatic interest, pow- 
er, and beauty.”’ 

—A Scotch soldier of fortune, Henry Istop 
M‘Ivar, a native of Edinburgh, is serving with 
the Servians. He has fought on four continents, 
in twenty years, almost always on the side of 
the smallest numbers. He volunteered during 
the Indian mutiny, and guined a medal; fought 
under GARIBALDI in 1859, under Leg in 1861, for 
the Mexicans at the close of the civil war, with 
a little Indian skirmishing in Texas; served in 
the Argentine Republic, where he became a col- 
onel; was in the Cretan rebellion; served in 
Greece against the brigands; got captured while 
filibustering in Cuba, butescaped; went to Egypt, 
where he had a cavalry command; came back 
to fight under Fatpuerse against the Germans, 
and next turned up in Paris as a Communard ; 
last of all, went to Herzegovina as correspond- 
ent for the Howr, and volunteered as a leader 
of Servian irregulars. 

—The new Sultan of Turkey is not of the 
stuff of which great rulers are macs. On the 
contrary, he is an ignoramus. No amount of 
professor could do him any intellectual good, 
or overcome his distaste for letters. His learn- 
ing, up to the age of twenty, was confined to de- 
ciphering the characters of the Arabian and 
Turkish languages. ABDUL-AzIz made his neph- 
ews accompany him to the Paris Exhibition of 
1867. At that period the new Sultan was, as re- 
gards appearance, a strongly built young man, 
with a pale complexion, and bright, piercing 
black eyes, looking right and left with the rapid- 
ity of lightning. His mustache, fine and deli- 
cate, sprang up every time he spoke with anima- 
tion, as if moved by electricity. He has a taste 
for European manners. He is much attached to 
gymnastic exercises, and does the trapeze just as 
well as if his living depended on it, To lift 
weights, play single-stick, fence—in short, every 
thing relating to bodily exertion—constitutes his 
favorite relaxation. He is not, as has been said, 
either a drunkard or a spendthrift; indeed, he is 
somewhat parsimonious. Hamrp inherited from 
his father a small palace at Kiahat-Hane, which 
is situated on the Sweet Waters, and he lives 
there unpretendingly with his wife and two chil- 
dren, a boy of six and a daughter of three—at 
least such was the case down to April last. At 
that period he moved into a large country-house 
belonging to himself, and where he received the 
political conspirators who overthrew MAHMOUD, 
the Grand Vizier; Hassan, the Grand Sheik; 
and, finally, ABpuL-Aziz. Hamp is perfectly 
orthodox, and the sworn adversary of the Young 
Turk party; in fact, he practices his religion in 
all its rigor. He is not known to entertain the 
slightest hatred against the ‘“‘Giaours;”” on the 
contrary, he is well disposed toward them, and 
has the highest opinion of their moral and intel- 
lectual qualities. But he detests the Greeks, and 
igabsolutely convinced that not a single honest 
mait of that race is to be found in all Constanti- 
nople, 





[OctroBER 21, 1876. 








ARTISTIC EMBROIDERY. 
The Vienna Cross Stitch, Figs. 1-10. 


Tris embroidery stitch has not been copied from old designs, like the Holbein- 


work, but is a new invention by Madame Emilie Bach. 


with the cross stitch used for marking linen, which is made to look alike on both 
sides by frequently overcasting the single crosses, nor with the cross stitch forming 
straight lines on the wrong side, as these stitches are only suitable for marking 
linen, but not for embroidery, there being no definite rule for working them, and 
the effect of the work being marred by the uneven shading of color caused by the 


irregular overcasting of the stitches. The 
Vienna cross stitch, on the contrary, con- 
sists of only two stitches, crossing each oth- 
ér and forming a distinct and beautiful pat- 
tern. Although it is perfectly alike on 
both sides, it requires not a single stitch 
more than thé ordinary cross stitch, but 
merely reduces the working to a regular 
system. To learn to work this stitch, use 
white linen Java canvas and red cotton or 
black silk. Sew in the thread in the usual 
manner, so that the fastening shall not show, 
and begin the work with the straight row 
shown by Fig. 1. First work 1 st. (stitch) 
diagonally over two threads of the canvas, 
just as in the ordinary cross stitch (see Fig. 
2), and then carry the needle back to the 
upper side, passing over two squares, so 
that the thread crosses the canvas on the 
wrong side in the same manner as on the 
outside, as shown by Fig. 2. In order to form a line of ten crosses, work five 
such stitches, thus forming only half the number required in the first row. As 
the Vienna cross stitch is worked in four rows, the stitches required for a certain 
number of crosses are neither more nor less than those employed in the ordi- 
nary cross stitch for the same number of crosses. The second row of crosses is 
worked going back, as shown by Fig. 3, forming a zigzag line like that described 
for the Holbein-work, the only difference being that in the last st. of the second 
row (the first cross) the needle is not, as in Holbein-work, carried back to *, 
where the work was begun, but is inserted in the centre of the cross which is to 
be worked first, thus forming only a half stitch; the working thread appears 
above the point where the embroidery was begun, as plainly shown by Fig. 3, on 
which the next half stitch is also indicated. Eaving passed the needle to the 
upper side at the second cross, forming a whole stitch on the under side of the 
canvas, work the 3d row so that the 
2d, 4th, 6th, 8th, and 10th crosses are 
finished on the upper side, as shown 
by Fig. 4, and then carrying the thread 
back in the 4th row, as shown by 
Fig. 5, finish the @th, 7th, 5th, 3d, and 
Ist cross, the latter with one half 
stitch on the upper and one half 
stitch on the under side of the can- 
vas, so that the working thread re- 
turns to the point where the embroid- 
ery was begun, where it is sewed in 
and cut off. 

The Greek border, Fig. 6, is worked 
as follows: Begin at *, work 3 st. 
upward, which are separated by two 
intervals, as shown by Fig. 7 (the 3d 
st. at the same time forms the cor- 
ner), then work the 2 st. indicated by 
4 and 5 for the horizontal line in the 
pattern (these st. also comprise two 
intervals), join st. 6 and an interval 
to the last of these 2 st. (the interval 
forms the corner st. on the wrong 
side), work st. 7, again leaving an in- 
terval for the corner st., work st. 8 
and 9, and continue in this manner, 
as shown by the illustration; it must 
be observed that all the intervals 
which are filled by a st.on the under 
side, both in the corners and through- 
out the pattern in the Ist row, form 
part-of the design, and should be fill- 
ed in the 2d row. Every corner st. should if possible be 
worked as a branch in the lst row, as indicated by the 
figures on Fig. 7, and the work then continued in the \ 
manner shown by the illustration. The 2d row is work- . 
ed going back, as plainly indicated on Fig. 8. Begin with SONS 
st. 21, next work st, 22 (no attention is paid to the corner : ahs: 
st. which has already been finished on both sides), then 
st. 23 and all the other st. of the 2d row, carefully ob- 
serving the illustration. After finishing this row, work a 
half st. in the first cross next to *,as shown by Fig. 8; 
this completes three-quarters of the cross. This half st. 
87 belongs to the 3d row, and the latter is worked similar 
to the 1st row, as shown by Fig.9. The corner st., as for 
instance st. 40, 43, and 45, are always finished at once, and 
for the sake of distinctness the st. of the 1st and 2d rows 
are only indicated by dotted lines on Figs. 9 and 10, so 
that the st. of the 3d and 4th rows shall show plainly. 
The 4th row, which completely closes the cross stitches 
on both sides of the canvas so that no st. is omitted or 
taken double, contains but few st., as the corners have 
already been finished ; the order of these st. is given on 
Fig. 10. Begin with st, 59, add st. 60 and 61, and then, 
paying no attention to both corners of the pattern, pass 
to st. 62 with a diagonal st. only visible on the wrong 
side, and continue in this manner, carefully observing the 
illustration. Close the first cross with a half st., sew in 
the thread carefully, so that it shall not show, and cut it 
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Fig. 4.—Dertam or Vienna Cross Srircu. 


Fig. 8.—Derrauw or Vienna Cross Sritcu. 
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Fig. 1.—Derai or Vienna 
Cross Srircn. 





Fig. 5.—Detait or Vienna Cross Sritcu. 


with colored silk over gold soutache, by which means this simple embroidery be- 
comes very effective. The foundation is of écru linen Java canvas. For the 
embroidery“use filling silk in deep blue, dark red, and black, and real gold soutache. 
The cross stitch border, for which details are given in the preceding article, is 
worked with blue filling silk, of which two threads are passed through the needle, 
so that one thread of the silk forms two working threads. Each one of these 
threads when used up is joined to a new thread by means of a weaver’s knot, so 
that several knots instead of one are formed in working with filling silk. The 
cross stitch embroidery in the centre is also worked with blue silk in the manner 
shown by detail Fig. 3, which gives a section of the design and shows how to work 
the 2d row of the cross stitch. In the Ist 
round of the centre work only the simple 
square in a main line, beginning from +, 
and working the stitches of the Ist row up- 
ward ; all of these stitches shown by detail 
Fig. 3 are indicated by 1. The rest of the 
design consists of branches joined to the 
main line in the 2d and 4th rounds, In the 
2d round of the main line work the 1st and 
2d rounds of the branches precisely as in- 
dicated by the figures; in the 4th round, 
which completes the main line, the 8d and 
4th rounds of the branches are worked at 
the same time, so that the main line and 
the branches are finished together, and the 
branches in the 8d round, com of 
zigzag lines, are finished by crossing the 
stitches. In forming the second and fourth 
sides of the centre first work the missing 
stitches on the first side. The third side is 





worked like the first. The star figure in the centre, the border of the centre piece, 
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and the inner and outer borders on the edge are worked with two threads of 
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black filling silk in Holbein-work. Begin the star in the centre, and work always 
one stitch over four threads in a straight direction and over three threads diag- 
onally, so that at each stitch the thread returns to the centre, where it is finally 
sewed in and cut off. The Greek line, which was described in Bazar No. 14, 
Vol. IX.; is worked with four threads of the filling silk in dark red, and as all 
the vertical stitches in the first row come on the upper side in this pattern, 
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urther fastening. Having reached the corner of the design, let the braid and 





Fig. 6.—Dertau or Vienna Cross 
Srircu. 
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Fig. 1.—Tspy wy Vienna Cross Stitcn anp-Hoisery-Work.—{See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


Fig. 10.—Detam or Vienna Cross Srircu. 
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the working thread and needle hang, turn the work, lay on a second piece of 
gold braid on the other side, and work the 2d row, with new thread and another 
needle, to correspond exactly with the Ist row, by which means both sides of 
the work are completed. The cor- 
ners are formed by turning over the 
braid, which is kept in place on both 
sides by the stitches worked accord- 
ing to the design. At the end, where 
the rows of braid meet, they are sew- 
ed firmly together with gold thread 
or gold-colored silk, and this fasten- 
ing is concealed by the last stitches 
of the embroidery. Work the small 
square in the centre between the 
cross stitch embroidery and the star 
figure in a similar manner, ravel the 
canvas to the embroidery, and iron 
the tidy to give it the necessary 
finish. 





CATHERINE DE’ MEDICI. 


HERE was no more luxuriant 
spectacle in that age of lavish 
splendor and artistic grace than was 
witnessed at Marseilles in the closing 
days of October, 1533, when Pope 
Clement VII. brought his niece there 
to meet her bridegroom, Henry Duke 
of Orleans. The child-bride was four- 
teen, Henry a year older. King 
Francis, accompanied also by his heir, 
the Dauphin, was waiting to receive 
them, and the marriage was cele- 
brated with great rejoicings and mag- 
nificent fétes. The alliance had been 
id . ardently desired by Francis, whose friendship for the Medici 
had been formed during his Italian campaign, and strength- 
ened by their common hostility to Charles V. He was cap- 
tivated at first sight by the graceful, brilliant girl, to whom 
he was a kind and steady friend as long as he lived. Cath- 
erine de’ Medici was born an orphan. Her father, Lorenzo 
Il., died shortly before her birth—a birth which cost his 
young widow her life—and the child was at once adopted 
by her uncle, Pope Clement VIJ. Her earliest years were 
passed in the atmosphere of civil discord and confusion, 
which, except in the first days of her marriage, surrounded 
her till her death. She witnessed the stormy scenes of her 
uncle’s troubled pontificate, the attacks of Charles V. and 
Henry VIII., the sack of the Holy City by the brutal soldiery 
of the Constable of Bourbon, the Pope a prisoner in the 
Castle of San Angelo, and the humiliating capitulation he 
was forced to make to the Prince of Orange at the dictation 
of the Emperor, who never forgave the Medici their alliance 
with France. Through all these troubles Catherine, the true 
daughter of her race, cherished the passion for the arts which 
she never lost. She-lived in the familiarity of a clever 
petted child with Michael Angelo, Rosso, and Benvenuto 
Cellini, who had admired her extremely, and, young as she 
was, was the delight of her uncle’s little court, for her gay 
humor, her ready wit, and genius for conversation. 

he times he lived in and the training of her childhood were 
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Fig. 2.—Detau, or Tipy, Fie. 1. 


off closely. In working this cross stitch, 
care should be taken that the needle is al- 
ways inserted in the interval between the 
threads of two squares in the canvas, for 
which purpose a fine tapestry needle with 
dull point should be used. 


Tidy (Antimacassar) in Vienna 
Cross Stitch and Holbein-Work, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tas tidy in Vienna cross stitch and 


Holbein-work is designed by Madame Em- 
ilie Bach. The Holbein-work is done 





not such as to surround her with any high- 
er influences or to fill her heart with holier 
aspirations. We may wonder that, quick 
and impressionable as her nature was, with 
a faithless husband, and no one to guide 
or advise her, she passed scathless through 
all the snares around her, and that the 
strongest passion she ever experienced was 
that which dominated her from her cradle 
to her grave—the passion for peace, which 
she was ready to purchase at any price, to 
which she sacrificed the most sacred in- 
terests, and which she died without ever 
having known. 
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Fig. 3.—Detau or Tipy, Fi¢. 1. 
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SomME MISCELLANEOUS 
STYLES. 


week comprise a variety of styles, 

among which our readers will find, we 
think, some quite interesting examples. 

The most intrinsically beautiful one is, perhaps, 
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ich we give this 


that of the Mauresque sofa and mirror. This is, of 


course, not intended to represent the identical sofa 


and mirror of the happy period of Moorish art, but 
the adaptation of it to modern circumstances and ideas. Here may be seen to good advantage most 


of the really distinctive features of 
surface, with its recurring pattern 


the Mauresque style and of its decoration—the diapered wall 
; the scalloped arch in the ornament of the long narrow panel 


both above and below the vases on their brackets; the interlacing lines and curves that never take | 
positive shape; the horseshoe arch, which the curious in such facts will find to be formed by an 


inversion of the entablature of the 
old Roman arch; and finally the 
disguised rendering of the ancient 
Grecian ornament in the borders. 
The peculiar vases, too, which are 
so familiar to us through the Ara- 
bian Nights ; the striping of the 
stuff which covers the sofa; the 
sofa’s shape, recalling the heaped 
cushions of the genuine divan— 
are all very suggestive and in- 
structing ; while the tracery in the 
tiny square panels beside the 
spandrels of the arch inclosing 
the niche, and that around the 
mirror, are entirely upon the mod- 
el of that delicate interlineation 
which, adopted into the trecento 
style of the Renaissance, bore 
there the name of arabesque in 
honor of its origin, The reader 
will find in all its subtle curves 
and angles no single representa- 
tion of an actual living thing, how- 
ever near the lines beneath the 
vases come to the outlines of 
leaves, and the corners of the or- 
nament in the squares to pine-ap- 
ples : they suggest, but they do not 
complete, the parallel; in all cases 
the precise resemblance is evaded 
the moment before it is too late; 
and the method gives perhaps as 
satisfying a beauty as any other, 
for it is constantly renewing itself 
with fresh complications of lines, 
and thus never palling upon the 
fancy, a8 sooner or later all other 
sorts of too luscious beauty will. 
The flowers heaped upon the stand 
beneath the mirror, meanwhile, 
are correspondingly suggestive of 
the Moorish habit of life, with its 














Queen ANNE CABINET. 


flowers, its birds, and fountains. It would not be easy to find any thing more charming for a boudoir 
—or for one of those little rooms, half sitting-room, half conservatory, in which wealthy people some- 
times indulge themselves—than such ornamentation and such furnishing. 


The Pompeian bath-room is perhaps as fortunate an instance as could be given of the luxury of 
its era, when bathing had been exalted to a fine art. The ornamentation of the wall is in that Pompeian 


custom that the Renaissance renewed in part, and that sketched the porches 
and pillars of temples along the interior surfaces, smooth column and fluted 


pilaster, architrave and frieze, with borderings of the fret and anthemion 
about the dark central panel on which always danced some airy figure or 


group of figures. Here the figure i 


in her shell, while on the side pieces are heads, in medallions, of the sea- 
gods, with bulrushes, shells, reeds, and tridents. The watery idea is further 
carried out by the waved ornament that extends to the ceiling, by the re- 


versed anthemions in the shape of 


architrave, and with more realization by the bath-tub, neither shell nor 
water-chariot, but suggestive of both, upheld by dolphins, and receiving its 


water from the mouths of swans, w 





Mavresqve Sora snp 


s Venus borne by the winds over the sea 


tiny scallop shells above and below the 


hose heads and arching necks make the 
faucets. On oth- 
er Pompeian pic- 
tures the reader 
will perhaps have 
observed in the 
devices of the 
long and narrow 
panels a strong 
resemblance to 
those of the 
cingue - cento, and 
may have come 
upon dancing fig- 
ures in the larger 
panels, only less 
light and lovely 
than Raphael’s 
Hours. It.would 
seem as if there 
were something 
imperishable in 
such art and or- 
nament, when, 
from the mere 
hints afforded by 
the grotesques, 
so called, found 


caverns, Raphael 

and his contemporaries reconstructed them 
in something so very near their own orig- 
inal beauty. 

The sideboard and table which we offer 
in the Eastlake style of furniture can hard- 
ly boast any such beauty as that of the 
previous examples, whatever there may be 
to say in praise of their superior usefulness 
and of their compact solidity ; for the right 
lines have none of the intricate charm of 
right lines in the Mauresque, and they scorn 
the Pompeian curves as a righteous man 
scorns weak and unworthy allurements, 
Mirror. Nevertheless, there is something pleasantly 





EasttakE Dining Tase. 








* » Ps . 
in the old Roman Eastlake Curr. is a very inter- 


attractive in the Eastlake sideboard, even if it does 
not tickle the highest sense of beauty, and although 
in the comparatively rude blocking out of its mem- 
bers it seems, beside the grace of the Pompeian, like 
only the fine art of the barbarian. In the conven- 
tional carving, which is really fine and in the best 
spirit, in the fluted band, and in the little colonettes, 
there is, however, a goodly sacrifice to beauty; and 
although we can hardly admire the zigzag manner 
of arranging the woods in opposing layers on so 
large a scale, like a vast sort of coarse infarsiatura, 
yet we must acknowledge it a stately specimen that 
looks well enough put together to last its hundreds 
of years, and only to fall to pieces at last when 
there is nothing of it left for the worms to eat. It 
has, too, a good substantial homeliness about it that 
is for many purposes as valuable as beauty. The 
Eastlake dining table is also a more solid than beau- 
tiful construction. It has the appearance, how- 
ever, which is really the most desirable of all about 
a dinner table—that of being able to uphold hos- 
pitable and generous bounty. As an extension table its worth is evident with the first glance at the 
central leg, the lack of something of the sort in the common dining table having occasioned many a 
troubled moment to housekeepers trembling at the head of a shaky board. When the table is closed, 
this central support seems to shut in between the two other upright pieces of the extension, and 
form one solid and handsome pedestal. The construction is altogether according to the Gothic 
intention,-although many Gothic examples have more beauty; but every member is in sight, and its 
purpose plain. Mr. Eastlake’s chief designs being to counteract the shams into which French 
furniture, as we style it commonly, is apt to fall, unless when in the hands of a conscientious de- 
signer, and to indicate a way for the million to surround themselves with a more than tolerably 
satisfactory yet not at all expensive furnishing, we are sure that these articles will show the reader 
how completely he has effected 
his purpose. It is not every one 
————————— who can afford either medieval or 
Renaissance or later styles in 
their full beauty, and the full 
I mi beauty is so very abounding and 
{ ye Te delightful that it is a pity to pare 
and mince it; but they are few 
who, able to furnish at all with 
any design, can not afford the sim- 
ple and substantial Eastlake arti- 
cles, which are in a measure eclee- 
tic, since their designer’s choice is 
not restricted; and if these arti- 
cles are not as rich in graceful 
lines as one might desire, they 
present an honesty of purpose and 
integrity of manufacture and a rec- 
ollection of warmth and comfort 
that are, as we have said, sometimes 
better for the use of homes of a 
but moderate income than any 
thing exhibiting a more lavish 
beauty. Yet that beauty can ac- 
company the Eastlake style the 
chair that we give in that style is 
ample evidence. Venice herself, 
a | - - with all her multitude of quaint 
| and curious chairs, never produced 
any thing more satisfactory and 
charming, and the soul of the art. 
ist is in its every line. 
The Queen Anne cabinet or buf- 
EastLake SIDEBOARD. fet, as it combines characteristics 
of both articles, belongs to the 
last fashion in furniture, which is reviving, with some improvements, we might almost say, one of the 
first—a fashion that is now receiving considerable attention from artists and poets and others for 
its picturesque qualities, and which is likely to supplant the rather heavier modernized Tudor or 
Néo Jacobean that has been the recent English fancy. The dealers who are introducing it in 
England are men of great taste and knowledge, and we are told that the house of which Morris 
the poet is the head keeps three travelers ransacking the hidden places of the three kingdoms to find 
further treasures and completer knowledge of the original phases of the style. The observer will 
see in this instance a combination and result of the work of several eras, which make it interesting, 
and will notice that it is marked by features that rest instead of tease the 
eye. In its gravity and quiet this piece of furniture is very remarkable; but 
there are other pieces where the manufacturer’s want of appreciation of the 
mainspring of the style has imparted a finical air very injurious to its gentle 
dignity. We do not doubt that many of our readers can recall articles of 
furniture, once despised and relegated to the garret, but now in favor again, 
well fitted to accompany this, being in many respects of precisely the same 
character, and which in their day were brought across the sea to enrich the 
houses of our colonial grandees, one of which we have heard of as being 
furnished, by the inventory now on the records at Boston, at a cost of 
thirty thousand pounds. All the articles of this style stand well on their 
feet, clearing 
the ground, 
carrying their 
construction 
up in straight 
lines broken 
by many small 
square  pan- 
els, sometimes 
by parchment 
panels, as in 
the present in- 
stance, or if 
in doors, by 
those of bev- 
eled glass, and 
the carving, 
when that is 
added, being 
usually, but 
not arbitrarily, 
conventional, 
and in such 
sunk relief 
that its projec- 
tions scarcely, 
if at all, break 
the profile. It 
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esting class of 
furniture, of which, in its modern 
manufacture, with brightened effect, 
under the patronage of the English 
artists, there are yet but few exam- 
ples in this country. 

For the beautiful Queen Anne cab- 
inet we are indebted to the courtesy 
of Messrs. Cottier & Co., 144 Fifth 
Avenue. For the Moorish, Pompeian, 
and Eastlake illustrations we are in- 
debted to the kindness of the Pottier 
& Stymus Manufacturing Company, 
Lexington Avenue and Forty-second 
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AN AUTUMN DAY. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Like a jewel golden-rimmed ; 
Like a chalice nectar-brimmed ; 
Like a strain of music low 
Lost in some sweet long-ago; 
Like a fairy story old 

By the lips of children told; 
Like a rune of ancient bard; 
Like a missal glory-starred— 
Comes upon her winsome way 
This enchanting autumn day. 


O’er the hills the sunlight sleeps; 
Through the vales the shadow creeps ; 
On the river’s stately tides 

Rich the silent splendor glides ; 
Where the bowery orchards be, 
Perfumed breezes wander free; 
Where the purple clusters shine 
Through the net-work of the vine, 
Fragrant odors fill the air: 
Beauty shineth every where, 
While upon her joyous way 
Comes the lovely autumn day. 
By the road’s neglected banks 
Rise the sumac’s serried ranks ; 
Ragged hedge of thorn and brier 
Sudden flames with living fire; 
From the hard unlovely sod 
Springs the glancing golden-rod ; 
Light the level sunbeams sift 
Through the violet aster-drift : 
All her spears in proud array, 
Comes the bannered autumn day. 


Lifts the forest’s lofty line, 
Sceptred oak and solemn pine; 
Shifting rainbow tints illume 

All the depths of fronded gloom ; 
Through the vista’d aisles unroll 
Sweeping robe and trailing stole— 
Where superbly on her way 
Comes the royal autumn day. 


Heart of mine, be glad and gay; 
Wear thy festival array; 

Sing thy song for gathered fruit: 
Why shouldst thou alone be mute, 
When the winds from sea to sea 
Ring in chords of jubilee ? 

After waiting, after prayer, 

After pain and toil and care, 
After expectation long— 

Lo! the bright fulfillments throng: 
Gleam the apples through the leaves; 
Thickiy stand the golden sheaves; 
Earth is all in splendor drest; 
Queenly fair, she sits at rest, 
While the deep delicious day 
Dreams its happy life away. 





Glove-fitting Basque, Low-draped Over- 
Skirt, and Walking Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
See illustration on first page. 
HIS pretty suit, for the model of which we are 
indebted to the kindness of Messrs. Wilson & 
Greig, comprises the most popular styles of the 
present season for ordinary street and house wear, 
and may be made up in any style of material, and 
trimmed according to the fancy of the wearer. 
The basque is moulded closely to the figure, with 
two side bodies and two darts, and is pointed in 
the front and back. The long clinging over-skirt 
is gracefully draped low down on the figure, in 
conformity with the prevailing fashion, and is 
very nearly as long as the walking skirt over 
which it is worn. A detailed description of the 
suit will be found in the following explanation 
of the cut paper pattern and in the article on 
New York Fashions. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
GLOVE-FITTING BASQUE, LOW-DRAPED 
OVER-SKIRT, AND WALKING SKIRT. 

Gove-FitTinG Basque.—This pattern is in seven 
pieces—front, back, two side forms, sleeve, cuff, 
and collar. The front is rounded, and fitted with 
two darts and a cross basque seam on each side. 
The back is adjusted to the figure by a seam in 
the middle and double side forms. The neck is 
finished with a collar turned down in the line of 
perforations and cut on the bias, The collar is 
sewed to the neck by placing the notches evenly 
together. The fronts are faced, and are closed the 
entire length with buttons and button-holes. The 
small coat sleeve is finished at the wrist by a cuff, 
the short edge with the single perforation being 
laid on the fold of the goods to avoid a seam, 
and the cuff joined to the sleeve according to 
the notches. The sleeve is sewed in by placing 
the long seam to the notch in the back part of the 
armhole, and the short seam to the notch in the 
front part. Hold the sleeve toward you when 
sewing. The parts are notched to prevent mis- 
takes in putting the pattern together. The per- 
forations show where to baste the seams, and 
where to take up the darts and cross basque 
seams, and the size and form of the under part 
of the sleeve. In cutting the back and side forms 
be very particular to place the perforations at thé 
waist line evenly on the thread of the goods. The 
cuff is ornamented with three buttons and simu- 
lated button-holes. Baste up and try on wrong 
side out; if alteration is needed, take up more or 
less in the seams. An outlet of an inch is allow- 
ed for all perforated seams, and a quarter of an 
inch for all others. Trim the edge of the gar- 
ment and the back with a bias band about two 
inches wide, as seen in the illustration. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for me- 
dium person, 34 yards. 

Quantity of material, 54 inches wide, 1% yards. 

Low-prarep Over-Sxirt.—This pattern is in 
three pieces—front, back, and pocket. Cut the 
front and back with the longest straight edge laid 
on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. Make 





three side pleats in the front edge of the back 
breadth turning downward, and seven in the back 
edge of the front turning upward, according to 
the notches. Bring the first notch up to the sec- 
ond, the third to the fourth, arid so on for each 
pleat. Join the front to the back according to 
the two notches near the top. Cut a tape twen- 
ty-one inches long, fasten one end on the belt in 
the centre of the back one-half the length on the 
first perforation, and the lower end to the sec- 
ond, thus forming a double drapery. Place the 
pocket on the skirt according to the perforations, 
and ornament with buttons and simulated button- 
holes. The skirt is drawn back by tapes sewed 
on the seams on the wrong side. The top of the 
back breadth is laid in a treble box pleat. The 
front is held slightly full when sewing on the belt. 
Trim the bottom of the skirt with two rows of 
braid three inches wide cut on the bias. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 6 yards, 

Quantity of material, 54 inches wide, 3 yards. 

Wa xine Sxirt.—This pattern is in four pieces 
—front, back, and two side gores. Cut the front 
and back with the longest straight edge laid on 
the fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two 
pieces each of the pattern given of the side gore. 
Join the skirt together by the notches. A quar- 
ter of an inch is allowed for all seams, 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 6 yards. 











LOVE A-GYPSYING. 


“TF you’re run away with, girls, don’t blame 

me ; J didn’t delegate you to take John to 
pasture,” cried my brother, mockingly, as Cito- 
yune Greenwood and I drove from the gate, be- 
fore a copious hail of old slippers thrown after us 
for good luck. 

John was my brother’s venerable cart-horse, 
that we had begged the honor of guiding thirty 
miles inland to his future home at my father’s 
farm, where Cid, my beloved fellow-laborer in the 
High School, was to spend vacation with me. 

“Let us make a triumphal exodus, whatever 
we do,” whispered she, slyly tickling John with 
the whip; and away he jogged, up and down, up 
and down, like a chopping knife in its tray, not 
advancing appreciably, certainly; but what of 
that, since he looked spirited ? 

“ Eight o’clock, and only fifteen miles between 
us and our dinner at Dixmont,” continued she, 
ostentatiously reclining upon the cushions, while 
John subsided into a shambling trot, p ing 
his legs down so forcibly that we half expected 
to see them driven into the ground like stakes. 
“ Ah, Laura, the pride of riding in one’s own car- 
riage r 





Here came an unwelcome diversion in the shape 
of our Jowler, that had stolen after us without 
leave. I had a serious task in persuading him 
that we rejected his escort, and this delayed us 
so much that when we turned off at the first 
guide-board, as directed, we had gone but just 
four miles in an hour and a quarter. 

“ Oh, well, who wants to race through the coun- 
try in leafy June? See, Laura, that lovely mo- 
saic of mountain, sky, and—” 

I touched Cid’s arm, “converting her poetry 
into doggerel;” she protested, when her eye fell 
on that rogue of a Jowler skulking alorg the 
fence. We held a council of war upon the spot. 
Plainly, he must not go on, for he was needed as 
a watch-dog; yet the taking him home would in- 
volve eight miles of travel, and miles measured 
by John’s feet were long. 

“He must have a good scare,” Cid pronounced. 
“No, you can’t be terrific enough, Laura. Give 
me the whip;” and she sprang out with an ex- 
plosive “Go home, Sir!” flourishing the lash in 
a way that would have been murderous, provided 
it had once hit him. . 

Away went Jowler, his tail between his legs, 
yelping with all his might, and away went Cid in 
hot pursuit, hat askew, veil flying. He dashed 
round the corner by the guide-board, and she 
charged after him, threshing the air and vocifer- 
ating, “Go home, Sir! Do you hear, Sir? Go 
home, I tell you!” And thus, unwarned, she 
rushed upon a traveler driving rapidly toward 
her. She shrieked; the gentleman started; his 
horse reared and plunged. For an instant it 
seemed as if they were all going to destruction. 

“Look out for his hoofs! Back—run back, 
miss!” the gentleman called out to bewildered 
Cid, spinning round and round like a leaf in an 
eddy; and with just sense enough to obey, she 
fluttered toward me. 

“Oh, Laura, he’ll be thrown! - What shall I 
do? What shall I do?” 

But by this tire he had his horse under con- 
trol, and was advancing composedly—a hand- 
some, brown-eyed gentleman, with light beard 
and hair. 

“T am sorry to have given you such a fright,” 
he said to Cid, kindly, drawing rein beside us; 
“but those alders made a screen, and I didn’t 
see you till I was close upon you.” 

“Tt was my fault entirely, Sir, and I’m sure I 
beg your pardon for startling your horse,” said 
Cid, with a hysterical laugh. “It wasn’t you I 
was beating home; it wasn’t, indeed, Sir !” 

“IT know. I got a glimpse just now of a dis- 
comfited black quadruped scampering over the 
brow of that long hill in the rear. The dog 
won’t annoy you further, I think. This is yours, 
I believe,” he added, gravely enough, but with 
irrepressible mirth in his eye, as he handed Cid 
our whip, which she must have flung down in her 
perturbation. 

Then touching his hat to us, he whirled on in 
his light open buggy, out of our sight forever, 
for aught we knew, short-sighted mortals. John 
manifested a sudden and unprecedented desire 
to follow him, but Cid grasped the reins, tremu- 
lous with laughter. “For pity’s sake, Laura, don’t 
let us continue to dog that individual! Let him 
go in peace to tell his wife how the queen of the 
witches assailed him with a broomstick.” 

I contended that he was not a Benedick: he 





didn’t have a “settled-down” look. Well, how 
could he have, after she had stirred him up so? 
Cid begged leave to inquire. Still, she wouldn’t 
insist on the wife. The man might bea bachelor 
politician stumping the State, or a young physi- 
cian in search of practice. Ah! what a mercy 
she hadn’t given him occasion to set his own 
bones ! 

Thus chatting gayly, we wound along through 
the pleasant river valley in its early green, by- 
and-by—happy chance !—falling in with a ped- 
dler’s cart, with which John, unsolicited, kept pace 
till it stopped before a cottage at the entrance of 
a little village. We had a dim consciousness of 
seeing a stylish b in front of this same cot- 
tage, but, engrossed in speeding John past the 
cart, did not associate it with our new acquaint- 
ance, till at the next watering-place that gentle- 
man again overtook us. It was a most secluded 
nook, where we certainly had no thought of be- 
ing seen of men; and Cid, after running out over 
the thill to drop John’s check-rein, had perched 
herself upon his back to wait for him to drink, 
and as the buggy drove up was tricking the har- 
ness with leaves, meantime mimicking in a high 
key a scolding squirrel on a branch above. Sud- 
denly cognizant of the stranger’s proximity, her 
voice died into a gasp, and she straightened her- 
self with a despairing struggle for propriety, 
while he, evidently embarrassed for her sake, 
made, in alighting, some urbane remark about 
the pleasure of meeting us a second time. 

“You must think me the evil spirit of these 
wilds, Sir, bent on terrifying unwary travelers,” 
said she, confusedly, snatching at the check-rein, 
as John ducked his head precipitately. 

“Oh no; a merry sprite, rather. Pray let me 
make amends for interrupting your solo by being 
of service ;” and he quietly replaced the rein just 
in season to save his horse from a vicious nip on 
the nose. 

Cid, relieved from duty, ran back over the thill 
to me, and after a few more friendly words the 
gentleman passed on. He too was to dine at Dix- 
mont, he had said, and would herald our coming 
at the hotel, if we desired, and thus secure us an 
early dinner. 

At North Chester we left the river. No more 
dallying for us in the lap of the valley. We must 
scale the rugged shoulders of the hills. Cid read 
aloud the “ Adventures of a Phaeton,” while John 
crept drowsily up the heights, but at the dizzy 
descents she always closed the book. Though 
he never had stumbled, his very caution made 
us fear he might, suggesting perils otherwise un- 
thought of. With nis feet drawn together like 
the spokes of a wheel, back arched, and head 
pendulous as a fuchsia blossom, he described a 
segment of a circle; and what if his curved sur- 
face should not always stay uppermost? § Agoniz- 
ing moments there were at the steepest siopva, 
when he seemed on the point of sitting down upon 
the dasher of the rockaway, and turning a back- 
ward somersault into our shrinking arms. But 
these moments passed. A great many moments 
passed, indeed, among those frightful ups and 
downs, and dinner horns had sounded far and 
near ere we arrived at the hotel at Dixmont. 

Our friendly acquaintance sat opposite us at 
the dining table, and conversed agreeably about 
the country through which we were passing. He 
had traversed it several times of late, he said, in 
going toSanford. Ah! was that our destination 
also Y—and were we not acquainted with the new 
and more direct route from Dixmont thither ? 
Then might he map it down for us upon his card ? 
He shouid be obliged to take the old circuitous 
way himself, in order to call on an invalid friend, 
but might meet us at the ferry, where the two 
roads coincided. 

After dinner our bird-faced landlady swooped 
down upon Cid and me in the parlor with a huge 
leather-covered book. Would we be good enough 
to write our names in it? It was sort of an “al- 
bium,” she said, that she kept to show to folks. 
Cid pointed to the single entry that day, with 
a significant smile—“ Lemuel Harmon, Boston, 
Massachusetts.” It was a satisfaction, she whis- 
pered, to know how our cavalier was called 
among men, And when, a little later, I detected 
said cavalier poring over the “ albium” in the bar- 
room, I mistrusted that he felt a like satisfaction 
in discovering how we were called. 

At our departure he handed ‘Cid the promised 
card of instructions, expressing the cordial hope 
of a more formal introduction to us at San- 
ford. She studied it as we proceeded, and idly 
turned it over, engraved surface upward. Then 
she uttered a little ery of dismay. “Laura Eliz- 
abeth Curtis! will you hear this? ‘Professor 
Lemuel Harmon, prophetic, test, and business 
clairvoyant; emblematic, pathetic; 87 Beach 
Street, Boston.’ Why, Laura, the man’s a for- 
tune-teller!” If he had been a convict, she 
couldn’t have shown greater horror. “ And to 
think of his passing himself as a gentleman, 
Laura. ‘Emblematic, pathetic,’ indeed! Who 
knows but he has beguiled us into a false route!” 

She would not go a step farther till, by inquiry, 
she had assured herself we were in the right way. 

Minute by minute the heat grew more intense. 
Before we had passed over half of the fifteen 
miles yet remaining, the sky became overcast. 
Thunder muttered in the distance. On a black 
cloud opposite, awful to Cid as was to Belshazzar 
the fiery writing upon the wall, flashed at fre- 
quent intervals the hieroglyphics of the light- 
ning. But we had entered upon a new strip of 
road with no buildings, and must press on to the 
ferry ere we could gain shelter. Cid wrung her 
hands in anguish. 

“T shall die if the storm strikes us! Look, 
Laura, there comes a man. Ask him how far it 
is to the next house.” 

It was Mr. Harmon, the “ emblematic, pathet- 
ic,” returning from the ferry at headlong speed. 

“The rope is broken, and we can not cross in 
the boat,” he cried, hurriedly. “We must go 
round by the bridge.” 





In the time it takes me to tell it he had wheeled 
John about, pulled up the boot, and pulled down 
the curtains. Oh! that was a fearful drive 
through the very battle-field of the elements! Our 
companion’s horse snorted wildly at each succeed- 
ing bolt, John alone was unmoved, down 
the long hills with maddening deliberation, and 
pausing in the blaze of the lightning to nibble at 
way-side herbage. We found shelter at last be- 
neath the old shed of an out-house, and here a 
flash of lightning, more vivid than any before, 
seemed to completely envelop us. Cid flung her- 
self shrinking into my arms, and I held her close 
while the tumult raged on. There came a hush 
at last. The shower was going round, Mr. Har- 
mon said to Cid. He was thankful for her sake. 
He had the warmest sympathy for those who suf- 
fered from dread of thunder-storms. It was a 
constitutional timidity, he thought, impossible to 
control. 

Yes, she believed it was, Cid answered, con- 
strainedly, quite herself again, the danger being 
past. Should she discuss her personal peculiari- 
ties with a “pathetic” fortune-teller? The saints 
forbid! 

Rather benumbed by her frigidity, he addressed 


-himself to me. 


“You are the Miss Curtis, are you not? Ex- 
cuse me—you perceive I have studied the hotel 
register, and seeing that name, I immediately fan- 
cied I detected in you a resemblance to certain 
relatives of mine of the same name. I wonder if 
our families are not distantly connected? Is not 
my surname familiar ?” 

“No, Sir, not at all.” But I need not have 
spoken with such unflattering energy. I was 
ashamed, the next moment, when the “ emblem- 
atic” clairvoyant turned away with an air of 
wounded pride. 

“He has gentlemanly manners, I’m free to 
confess,” said Cid, a little compunctiously, as we 
pursued our journey; “but where it comes to his 
claiming kindred with a girl of your standing, it’s 
a little too presumptuous. Do you know, Laura, 
I had a strange feeling come over me whenever I 
caught his eye, a feeling as if he might bewitch 
me somehow? I don’t think it is safe to have 
any thing to do with such a person.” 

But we had not yet parted company with him. 
At the next wooded hill we found him waiting to 
offer us seats in his carriage. A pine-tree, up- 
rooted by the lightning, had fallen across the 
road so near the ground that it left scant passage 
for the open buggy. To draw our sky-scraping 
rockaway under this blockade was out of the 
question; neither could it pass to the right or 
left because of the numerous trees. In this pre- 
dicament we could do no otherwise than accept 
Mr. Harmon’s escort, with thanks, and, deserting 
our too-aspiring vehicle, ride home in the low bug 
gy, with John tied on behind. 

“Harmon,” mused my father, that evening, ait- 
er prayers—‘“ Harmon! There’s no such family 
in town, Laura, and there never was. I wish I 
had seen the fellow. He’s been making game of 
you. But don’t lie awake over it, and be late at 
church in the morning.” 

With shame be it spoken, we were late, to 
my father’s chagrin, who, as deacon, felt it espe- 
cially incumbent upon himself and family to show 
every respect to the new candidate, a distant 
cousin, whom we were to invite to dinner. That 
divine was reading the opening hymn as we.en- 
tered, and I shall never forget Cid’s look of star- 
tled incredulity as she recognized in him our “pa- 
thetic” clairvoyant. 

After service my father introduced him as Mr. 
Tyrrel, and Cid, in her confusion, greeted him as 
Mr. Harmon, straightway alluding to his kind- 
ness of yesterday, at which my father pricked up 
his ears, and declared there must be some strange 
misunderstanding. Was his cousin aware he had 
given these young ladies the impression that he 
was a necromancer, or something of that sort ? 

Indeed, no, though he had been painfully con- 
scious of their disapproval, Mr. Tyrrel answered, 
with an uncomfortable smile. Then, suddenly 
breaking into a most unclerical laugh : 

“Harmon, did you call me, Miss Greenwood ? 
Ah! I have it. You must have confounded me 
with an individual of that name who pressed his 
card upon me at the Dixmont hotel. But how 
did you know him to be a clairvoyant? He 
didn’t register himself as such.” 

Mr. Tyrrel had inadvertently given us Mr. Har- 
mon’s card in place of his own, Cid laughingly 
explained, blushing beneath his eye, which evi- 
dently did exercise some strange bewitchment 
over her. 

“You said it wasn’t safe to have any thing to 
do with such a person, and now I realize it,” 
groaned I, as, between laughing and crying, I ar- 
ranged her wedding veil, the next Christmas. 
“ Oh, Cid, Cid, to think you should desert me for 
my ministerial cousin !” 

And that teasing brother of mine called out 
from the doorway, “Don’t blame me ; I didn’t 
delegate you to take John to pasture.” 








TROUT-FISHING IN NORWAY. 


ORW AY is endowed with most excellent fish. 
Besides a large number of small rivers, there 

are about a dozen large ones; the most beautiful 
is the Angermanelf, fifty miles north of Stock- 
holm, whose wealth of water and beauty of scen- 
ery throw the Rhine into the shade. It is only 
in the interior, where endless bogs and countless 
lakes cover the ground, that travelers are often 
regaled with such fish as. perch, whose insipid 
oily taste becomes wearisome to the tourist long be- 
fore it is set before him on the fourteenth day for 
the twenty-eighth time. In the rushing mount- 
ain streams and brooks the most various kinds of 
salmon abound—the common salmon, the salmon- 
trout, the mountain trout, etc. Although at the 
time of spawning salmon are easily scared away 
by floating boards, they are found in all the t 
waters of Norway, though these are cov the 
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whole summer with rafters. Even the Anger- 
manelf, navigable for six miles up to Nyland, and 
a further nine up to Solleftea by steamer, con- 
tains salmon in plenty, as is evident from the 
weir baskets set every where for their capture. 
But the fish in which Norway is richest is trout. 
It abounds in the mountain ranges of the south, 
in the Sireaa, the Imsaa, and other waters, rivers, 
and lakes east of Lillehamm and north of Hede- 
marken. They are also found at Hardanger, in 
the direction of Bergen. Any one who goes in 
search of trout northward into Stuedal from the 
well-known mountain town Réraas, on the Swed- 
ish frontier, will find rich booty ; to the north of 
Dovre-fjeld, and especially in the district of Aune, 
the fishing is very profitable. But why multiply 
names? Every little lake inthe mountains swarms 
with trout, and in every brook and stream these 
graceful fish may be seen disporting themselves. 
On the highest station of Dovre, in Hjerkin, at a 
height of 3000 feet, I saw in the kitchen a heap 
of trout a foot high, which was destined for the 
mid-day meal of the numerous huntsmen and bot- 
anists who have their head-quarters there, whence 
they explore the highlands. At Skiggestead, in 
Gudbrandsdalen, where I dined with a somewhat 
numerous company, we had the most excellent 
trout set before us; and I found the same thing 
at many other places. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Fs five o’clock on Saturday evening, Septem- 
ber 23, the last box of explosives was low- 
ered into the mine at Hallett’s Point Reef, Hell 
Gate. The dangerous and difficult task of seven 
years was nearly completed, and its final success 
a subject of anxious consideration. Lodged in 
tunnels beneath a rocky roof were 52,2061¢ 
pounds of powerful explosives, which were ex- 
— to safely blow up the obstructing reef. 

ut what other possible results such a force 
might produce, although most carefully esti- 
mated by science, could not be _s fore- 
told. It was originally announced that the final 
blast would take place on September 20, but in 
consequence of the unforeseen delay of a con- 
tractor, a post t was . When 
all was ready, General Newton, who had planned 
and superintended this great undertaking, de- 
clined to take the responsibility of delaying the 
explosion a single day, on account of probable 
or possible consequences, Sunday, September 
24, was a dismal, rainy day; but that did not 
— enormous crowds of people from col- 
ecting on every elevated point of ground on the 
New York side, from which the results of the 
explosion were likely to be visible. Certain in- 
vited guests were on Ward’s Island, and others, 
chiefly scientific men, oceupied boats at a safe 
distance. But in New York, Brooklyn, and all 
the vicinity, as well as in mapy remoter places, 
thousands and thousands were awaiting the mo- 
ment appointed for the explosion with intensest 
interest; for in spite of the announcement that 
there was scientific reason to believe no serious 
extraneous consequences would ensue, a very 
general apprehension prevailed among the mass- 
es. Every precaution was taken. Guard-boats 
were stationed above and below the point of ex- 
plosion; the police and United States troops 
guarded Hallett’s Point; the citizens of Astoria 
vacated their houses, lest falling ceilings or walls 
should endanger life; the inmates of the House 
of the Good Shepherd, situated on a ledge of rock 
at Ninetieth Street, gathered in the grounds; 
the patients in the Lunatic Asylum, 1300 in num- 
ber, were removed to an excursion steamer; and 
from various other institutions on Ward’s and 
Blackwell’s islands the inmates were tempora- 
rily removed. The blast was to be effected by 
powerful batteries, which were placed in a bomb- 
proof structure. The first signal-gun was fired 
twenty-five minutes before the appointed time 
of the explosion. In the little battery house, 
where was the apparatus which was to set in 
motion the electric current, stood General New- 
ton, with a few assistants and some guests, 
among whom were Mrs. Newton and her little 
daughter, not three years old, carried in the 
arms of her nurse. The second signal-gun 
sounded, and in breathless silence the t 
throng of spectators waited. A tin; 2 
mance was mingled with the stern details of 
science at the last anxious moment. A baby 
hand fired off the mine. At exactly ten minutes 
before three, General Newton guided the hand 
of his little Mary, as she stood before the instru- 
ment, to the telegraphic key. Instantly there 
was a dull, deep roar, as of some struggling, 
mighty monster beneath the earth; above the 
place where had been the submerged reef tall 
columns of water, surrounded by a misty veil, 
shot up into the air some fifty or sixty feet, and 
then suddenly fell. The sigh* was but for an in- 
stant, but so impressive as never to be forgotten 
by those who witnessed it. The great enter- 
prise was safely accomplished. Not an accident 
occurred, not a pane of glass was broken, and, 
so far as could be then ascertained, the reef was 
blown into fragments without any surplus ex- 
penditure of force. Such is the marvelous re- 
sult of modern scienee. And yet thousands 
went away sorely disappointed that the spec- 
tacle was so brief and the explosion so little 
terrifying, never considering that the scientific 
skill consisted in having just enough force to 
accomplish the object, and none too much. The 
explosion was perfectly perceptible at various 
more distant points in New York, Brooklyn, 
and vicinity. 

Our readers may remember that the shaft at 
Hallett’s Point was opened in October, 1869. It 
extended to a depth of thirty-three feet below 
tide mark. The shaft and various tunnels and 
galleries covered an area of about two and five- 
eighth acres. The total length of the tunnels 
and intersecting galleries was 7425 feet. There 
were about 4000 drill holes, three inches in di- 
ameter, and from seven to thirteen feet deep, each 
one of which was separately charged with ex- 
plosives. 








The following incident is mentioned in an ex- 
change in proof that the yellow fever is not 
contagious in the sense in which small-pox or 
scarlet fever is, and that, unless a place is ina 
condition favorable to the spread of the disease, 
there is no special danger that the presence of a 
patient who has contracted the fever elsewhere 
would cause a well person in contact with him to 





take it: “ About twenty years ago the yellow fe- 
ver desolated Norfolk, Vi ja. For a time the 
alarm in the country round about was vez great, 
and every village and neighborhood instituted a 
sort of quarantine, which shut the poor Norfolk 
ple closely in their stiicken city. Henry A. 
ise alone of all the — in the neighbor- 
hood retained at once bis courage and his hu- 
manity. Sceing how sore the need was of a ref- 
uge without the ~alls of the city, he invited the 
sufferers, sick +1 well, to come to his planta- 
tion in Accomee County, just across the strait 
from the city; and defying the threatened vio- 
lence ofa hy se mob, he brought them there 
in considerable numbers, and not a particle of 
harm came of it; not a single person who had 
not been exposed to the infected air of the city 
took the disease.”” If this fact is correctly re- 
ported, there is something in it deserving the 
careful investigation of thoughtful physicians. 





A — clergyman preached on a re- 
cent Sunday from the text, ‘‘ Be not forgetful to 
entertain strangers; for ge ones have en- 
tertained angels unawares.”’ hat a pity that 
this possibility was not suggested about five 
months ago! 

It is said that the thieves of Philadelphia de- 
sire to designate a day when they may visit the 
Exhibition without fear of molestation. Detect- 
ives are so vigilant that well-known thieves do 
not dare go to the Centennial, even for the in- 
nocent purpose of improving their minds. 





Five ag Southerners, students at Prince- 
ton College, are reported to have left the college 
recently and gone home becanse a colored stu- 
dent in the theological school has been allowed 
to attend Dr. M‘Cosh’s lectures on psychology. 
The college will probably survive the loss. 





Some inquisitive ladies, who were “ taking 
notes”’ of every thing they saw in the Centen- 
nial, were greatly attracted the other day by a 
ease of beautiful diamonds, emeralds, and rubies 
displayed by a Genoa house. They button-holed 
the exhibitor, and asked numerous questions, 
the answers to which were carefully recorded. 
Finally, one of them exclaimed, ‘‘ Say, what does 
the whole case cost ?”’ 

The attendant was silent for a moment, and 
then replied: ‘‘ Madame, sometime a lady ask 
me what shall be the price for one necklace, or 
one ring, or one pin, and I can give one answer, 
but such a very t admiration like yours I 
have not yet found, It is too great, madame, and 
I can not reply.”’ 

. = the gentleman from Genoa turned on his 
eel. 





A patent has been taken out in England for 
brown paper blankets as bed coverings. They 
are warm and light, and also cheap. 





The Empress Eugénie a, as a win- 
ter residence, the villa in Florence which has 
hitherto been occupied by the Grand Duchess 
Maria of Russia. 





The number of paying visitors admitted to the 
Centennial Exhibition on September 21—the 
New York Day—reached the enormous figure of 
128,000. 





On Sunday night, September 24, there was an 
earthquake in Indiana and Kentucky, which se- 
riously disturbed the inhabitants of sundry 

laces, and smashed some oftheir crockery. As 

t occurred some hours after the Hell Gate ex- 
plosion, they have concluded that they can not 
call on the government for damages. 





The following curious advertisement appears 
in a Vermont paper: 
« ANTED IMMEDIATELY—One first-class Con- 
gregational minister, to take charge of the 
church and society at ——. No — stumper need 
apply. Good references, and if satisfactory, steady 
employment given.” 


Every where in Europe great heat has been 
experienced during the past summer. In Spain 
especially it has been intense. The summer is 
said to have been there the hottest known since 
the commencement of the century. 





About the middle of August a curious phe- 
nomenon occurred in’ the western portion of 
Aroostook, Maine. A literal shower of ice fell 
in the town ofSherman. The larger pieces were 
oblong, with sharp corners; one measured two 
and a half inches long, two wide, and one and a 
half thick. 





The artists of the Baireuth National Festival 
Stage-play Company have been presented with a 
—— marble tablet representing a play-bill. On 
it is engraved in gold letters: ‘‘ Der Ring der 
Nibelungen. First performance, 1876. _Prelim- 
inary evening: ‘Das Rheingold.’ Personages 
_ follows the cast}. 1 a 

6 igo day: ‘Siegfried.’ Personages 

.-3d day: See Personages 

ichter. Stage 
Josef Hof- 


...-Orchestral director: Hans 

director: Karl Brandt. Scenery: 
mann and the Brothers Briickner. Costumes: 
Emil Dépler. Checemans: Richard Fricke. 
Presented by the architects, Karl Wélfel, Konrad 
Weiss, Hans Weiss, Chr. Vogel, and P. Schiifer- 
ol This stone bill was set up in front of the 

eatre. 





THE COST OF A TRAIN. 


T the time when the first open court of law 

was established in Russia, a lady, dressed 
with the utmost elegance, was walking on the 
Moscow promenade, leaning upon her husband’s 
arm, and letting the long train of her rich dress 
sweep the dust and dirt of the street. 

A young officer, coming hastily from a side 
street, was so careless as to catch one of his spurs 
in the lady’s train, and in an instant a great piece 
was torn out of the costly but frail material of 
the dress. 

“T beg a thousand pardons, madame,” said the 
officer, with a polite bow, and then was about 
passing on, when he was detained by the lady’s 
husband. 

“You have insulted my wife.” 

“Nothing was farther from my intention, Sir. 


‘ Walkiire.’ | 





Your wife’s long dress is to blame for the acci- 
dent, which I sincerely regret, and I beg you once 
more to receive my apologies for any careless- 
ness on my part.” Thereupon he attempted to 
hasten 


on. 

“You shall not escape so,” said the lady, with 
her head thrown back in a spirited way. “To- 
day is the first time I have worn this dress, and 
it cost two hundred rubles, which you must make 

» 


“ My dear madame, I beg you not to detain me. 
I am obliged to go on duty at once. As to the 
two hundred rubles— I really can not help the 
length of your dress, yet I beg your pardon for 
not having been more cautious.” 

“You shall not stir, Sir. That you are obliged 
to go on duty is nothing to us. My wife is right ; 
the dress must be made good.” 

The officer's face grew pale. 

“You force me to break through the rules of 
the service, and I shall receive punishment.” 

“ Pay the two hundred rubles and you are free.” 

The quickly changing color in the young man’s 
face betrayed how inwardly disturbed he was; 
but stepping close up to them both, he said, with 
apparent self-command, 

“ You will renounce your claim when I tell you 
that I am a—a—poor man, who has nothing to 
live on but his officer’s pay, and the amount of 
that pay bardly reaches the sum of two hundred 
rubles in a whole year. I can, therefore, make 
no amends for the misfortune, except by again 
begging your pardon.” 

“Oh! any body could say all that; but we'll 
see if it’s true; we’ll find out if you have nothing 
but your pay. I declare myself not satisfied with 
your excuses, and I demand my money,” persist- 
ed the lady, in the hard voice of a thoroughly un- 
feeling woman. 

“That is true—you are right,” the husband 
added, dutifully supporting her. “By good luck 
we have the open court now just in session. Go 
with us before the judge and he will decide the 
matter.” 

All further protestation on the officer’s part that 
he was poor, that he was expected on duty, and 
so forth, did not help matters. Out of respect 
for his uniform, and to avoid an open scene, he 
had to go with them to the court-room, where 
the gallery was densely packed with a crowd of 
people. 

After waiting some time, the lady had leave to 
bring her complaint. 

“‘ What have you to answer to this complaint ?” 
said the judge, turning to the officer, who seem- 
ed embarrassed and half in despair. 

“On the whole, very little. As the lateness of 
the hour, and being required on duty, compelled 
me to hurry,I did not notice this lady’s train, 
which was dragging on the ground. I caught one 
of my spurs in it, and had the misfortune to tear 
the dress. Madame would not receive my excuses, 
but perhaps now she might find herself more dis- 
posed to forgiveness, when I again.declare, so help 
me God, that I committed this ard blunder 
without any mischievous intention, ad I earnest- 
ly beg that she will pardon me.” 

A murmur ran through the gallery, evidently 
from the people taking sides with the defendant, 
and against long trains in general and the lady 
in particular, 

The judge called to order, and asked, “ Are you 
satisfied with the defendant’s explanation ?” 

“Not at all satisfied, I demand two hundred 
rubles in payment for my torn dress.” 

“ Defendant, will you pay this sum?” 

“T would have paid it long before this had I 
been in a position to do so. Unfortunately I am 
poor. My pay as an officer is all I have to live 
on » 


“You hear, complainant, that the defendant is 
not able to pay the sum you demand of him. Do 
you still wish the complaint to stand?” 

An unbroken stillness reigned throughout the 
hall, and the young officer’s breath could be heard 
coming hard. 

“T wish it to stand. The law shall give me my 
rights.” 

“There ran through the rows of people a mur- 
mur of indignation that sounded like a rushing 
of water. 

“Consider, complainant, the consequences of 
your demand. The defendant can be punished 
only through being deprived of his personal lib- 
erty, and by that you could obtain no satisfaction, 
while to the defendant it might prove the great- 
est injury in his rank and position as an officer, 
and especially as he is an officer who is poor and 
dependent upon his pay. Do you still insist upon 
your complaint ?” 

“T still insist upon it.” 

The course the affair was taking seemed to have 
become painful to the lady’s husband. He spoke 
with his wife urgently, but,as could be seen by 
the way she held up her head and the energy 
with which she shook it, quite uselessly. The 
judge was just going on to further consideration 
of the case, when a loud voice was heard from 
the audience : 

“T will place the two hundred rubles at the 
service of the defendant.” 

There followed a silence, during which a gentle- 
man forced his way through the crowd and placed 
himself by the young officer’s side. 

“Sir, I am the Prince W. , and beg you 
will oblige me Ly accepting the loan of the two 
hundred rubles in question.” 

“Prince, I am not worthy of your kindness, 
for I don’t know if I shall ever be able to pay 
the loan,” answered the young man, in a voice 
tremulous with emotion. 

“Take the money, at all events. I can wait 
until you are able to return it.” Thereupon the 
prince held out two notes of a hundred rubles 
each, and coming close up to him, whispered a 
few words very softly. There was a sudden 
lighting up of the officer’s face. He immediately 
took the two notes, and, turning toward the lady, 
handed them to her with a polite bow, 








“T hope, madame, you are satisfied.” 

With a malicious smile she reached out her 
hand for the money. 

“Yes; now I am satisfied.” 

With a scornful glance over the crowd of spec- 
tators, she prepared to leave the court-room on 
her husband’s arm. 

“Stop, madame,” said the officer, who had sud- 
denly become like another man, with a firm and 
confident manner. 

“What do you want?” 

The look that the young woman cast upon him 
was as insulting as possible. 

“T want my dress,” he answered, with a slight 
but still perfectly polite bow. 

“Give me your address, and I will send it to 
you.” 

“Oh no, my dear madame, I am in the habit 
of taking my purchases with me at once. Favor 
me with the dress immediately.” 

A shout of approbation came from the gallery. 

“Order!” cried the judge. 

“What an insane demand!” said the lady's 


husband. “My wife can not undress herself 
here.” 

“T have nothing to do with yow, Sir, in this 
matter, but only with the complainant. Be so 


good, madame, «~ to give me the dress immedi- 
ately. Iam ina great hurry: my affairs are ur- 
gent, and I can not wait a moment longer.” 

The pleasure of the audience at the expense 
of the lady increased with every word, until it 
was hard to enforce any approach to quiet, so that 
either party could be heard. 

“Do not jest any more about it. I will hurry, 
and <cnd you the dress as soon as possible.” 

“Tam not jesting. I demand from the repre- 
sentative of the law my own property—that 
dress,” said the officer, raising his voice. 

The judge, thus appealed to, decided promptly. 

“ The officer is right, madame. You are obliged 
to hand him over the dress on the spot.” 

“TI can’t undress myself here before all these 
people, and go home without any dress on,” said 
the young woman, with anger and tears. 

“You should have thought of that sooner. 
Now you have no time to lose. Either give up 
the dress of your own accord, or—” A nod that 
could not be misinterpreted brought to the lady’s 
side two officers of justice, who seemed about to 
take upon t)\emselves the office of my lady’s maid. 

“Take your money back, and leave me my 
dress.” 

“Oh no, madame; that dress is now worth 
more than two hundred rubles to me.” 

“ How much do you ask for it ?” 

“ Two thousand rubles,” said the officer, firmly. 

“T will pay the sum,” the weeping lady’s hus- 
band responded, promptly. “I have here five 
hundred rubles. Give me pen and paper and I 
will write an order upon my banker for the re- 
maining fifteen hundred.” 

After he had written the draft the worthy pair 
withdrew, amidst hisses from the audience. 

Query: Did the lady ever again let her train 
sweep the street ? 





GIFTS TO SOVEREIGNS. 


EN JONSON, singing the praises of Pens- 
hurst, declares that no one ever thought of 
approaching its lord and lady empty-handed : 
“* Some bring a capon, some a rural cake, 
Some nuts and apples; some who think they make 
The better cheeses, bring them; or else send 
By = daughters, whom they would com- 
mene 
This way to husbands, and whose baskets bear 
An emblem of themselves in plum and pear.” 


And Ben asks: 


“ What can this, more than express their love, 

Add to thy free provisions far above 

The need of such ?” 

Such a carrying of coals to Newcastle was com- 
mon in Tudor times. When Harry the Eighth 
ruled the land, scarcely a day passed without 
some poor man or woman coming to the palace 
gates with a free-will offering of flesh or fowl, 
fish or fruits, cakes or pies, or carrying a dog or 
a hawk, or maybe a knife or a whistle, as a pres- 
ent to the king or the princess, never doubting 
that the gift would be graciously accepted and 
the giver amply rewarded. More than amply re- 
warded, indeed, if every present-bringer were as 
liberally paid cor his pains as the man who got 
five shillings from the Lady Mary for a carp, and 
the yet !ackier fellow who received the like sum 
becar3e he would have given her lady’s grace a 
nay. Thus encouraged, humble folk, with whom 
coin was scarce, were naturally eager to demon- 
strate their loyalty; but even if their gifts were 
only gifts in name, they were at Icast spontane- 
ous tokens of fealty, which is more than can be 
said for the New-Year’s gifts of «heir betters. 
They had !ittle more choice in the matter than 
the Mayor of Canterbury, who, for some unac- 
countable reason, was compelled to give his wife 
a scarlet gown, or ay a fine of ten pounds. It 
was a standing rule that the nobility, the officers 
of state, the court officials, the household serv- 
ants, and the royal tradesmen should present the 
sovercign with a New-Year’s gift proportioned to 
their rank and station. 

Good Queen Bess, whether she deserved the 
affectionate designation or no, knew the way to 
the hearts of her subjects, and, taking it, had her 
reward. Their voices, their swords, and their 
purses were alike at her command. Presents 
came to her in a profusion unknown to any of 
her predecessors on the throne. Every New- 
Year’s Day saw the royal purse replenished with 
gold; the royal wardrobe enriched with articles 
of lady’s gear, from embroidered gowns and man- 
tles, to petticoats, stockings, garters, and smocks ; 
and the royal larder stocked with fat oxen and 
sheep, geese and turkeys, swans and capons, fruit 
and preserves, marchpanes and sweetmeats ; while 
the gem-loving queen’s eyes were gladdened with 
the sight of necklaces and bracelets, rings, chains, 








“MORE FREE 


and all sorts of dainty devices in jewelers’ ware. 
She could count upon receiving the earliest gath- 
ering of grapes from the Fulham Palace gardens. 
The corporation of Bristol were not likely to fore- 
go their ancient tribute of a lamprey pie at Christ- 
mas, nor Yarmouth to omit sending, according 
to the terms of its charter, twenty-four herring 
pies for the royal table. Elizabeth’s famous 
progresses afforded her subjects the opportunity 
of pouring goodly gifts into her lap, and the pop- 
ular queen never found them niggards. Indeed, 
she must have been puzzled to find room for the 
presents she received in the course of her long 
reign, especially if all her servants-were of the 
same mind as Burleigh, who, whenever public or 
private business necessitated his absence from 
court, did not allow a single day to pass without 
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THAN WELCOME.”—{From a Parrrine sy E. K. Jonson, exnisrrep 1n THe Society or British Artists, Lonpon.] 


sending his royal mistress a jewel or other trifle 
to remind her of his existence. 

When -it became apparent that the great 
queen’s reign was drawing to its end, supple- 
kneed sycophants hastened to worship the rising 
sun. Three months before the end came, Sir 
John Harrington wrote to his wife: “I find some 
less mindful of what they are now to lose than 
of what, perchance, they may hereafter get. Now, 
on my own part, I can not blot from my memo- 
ry’s tables the goodness of our sovereign lady to 
me, even, I will say, before born. To turn askant 
from her condition with tearless eyes would stain 
and foul the spring and fount of gratitude.” 
While expressing himself thus excellently, as be- 
came one who owed every thing to the favor of 
the dying monarch, Harrington was actually busy 


about sending the coming king a New-Year’s gift, 
in the odd shape of a dark lantern of peculiar 
design. The top, serving also for a perfume 
pan, was a crown of pure gold. Inside the lan- 
tern was a silver shield, embossed so as to re- 
flect the light, bearing on one side the sun, moon, 
and planets ; on the other, the Birth and Passion 
of Christ, “as it is found graved by a king of 
Scots, that was prisoner at Nottingham ;” and on 
the outside appeared the significant inscription, 
“ Lord, remember me when thou comest into thy 
kingdom.” It is pleasant to know that the hyp- 
ocritical courtier, so ready “to tack about and 
join the strongest side,” lived to lament that he 
had spent his time, his fortune, and almost his 
honesty to buy false hopes, false friends, and 
shallow praise, 
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rTHIS pretty picture tells its own story too well 

to require much explanation. A pet donkey, 
whose daily food is thistles instead of roses, has 
craned his neck across his young mistress’s path, 
and is munching the flowers she has just gather- 
ed from the trellis, probably with some other pur- 
pose than that of regaling Master Dobbin. She 
is not disposed, however, to resent the liberty too 
sharply, and while drawing back the bouquet 
with one hand, with the other she gently strokes 
the shaggy head of her favorite, to console him 
for the loss of his coveted breakfast. The figure 
is full of grace, and the piquant young girl with 
her hairy companion conjures up visions of Ti- 
tania and Bottom. 
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Fig. 1.—Drsner on Eventne Dress. 


TOILETTES AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


i accompanying plates are copied from the 
exquisite toilettes displayed at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition by Messrs, Augustine Cohn & Co., 
successors to Virginie Vasseur, 244 Rue de Rivoli, 
Paris. These beautiful dresses have won univers- 
al admiration, and the engravings of them may 
well serve to illustrate, in future years, the fash- 
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ions that prevailed at the time of our first Cen- 
tennial anniversary. For the benefit of those of 
our readers who may like to follow these. fash- 
ions while they are still in vogue, Messrs, Cohn 
& Co. have kindly authorized us to publish » cut 
paper pattern of the stylish Exposition Polonaise 
and Full-trained Skirt, illustrated by Mig 

Fig. 1.—Drxner orn Evenine Dress. This hand- 
some dinner or reception dress is composed of 
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Fig. 2.—Morsine Dress, 


cream-colored silk, with peacock green train 
trimmed with bands of Indian embroidery. The 
front of the corsage is a cuirass of green silk, 
with half-high pointed neck, and cream silk yest 
bordered with embroidery. The back is a half po- 
lonaise, with cuirass seams and long kilt-pleating 
forming acourt train. This train is of green silk, 
with a cream-colored puffing and narrow knife- 
pleating at the bottom, while its sides are trimmed 





with embroidery. Lady Washington sleeves of 
green faille reaching to the elbow, and trimmed 
with revers and pleatings of cream-colored silk. 
Inside pleatings of white tulle. 

Fig, 2.—Morwixe Dress. This beautiful morn- 
ing dress is in Pompadour style and colors, with 
pale blue silk in front and as facings, white flow 
ered brocade for the robe, and pink bows for 
trimming. The plain blue front is edged with 
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Fig. 3.—Exposition Potonaise AND Futi-rratvep Skirt (wira Cur Paper Parrern). 


Fig. 4.—Reception Dress. 





TOILETTES AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


[Cut Paper Patterns of Fig. 3, the Exposition Polonaise and Full-trained Skirt, in Nine Sizea, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the 


entire Suit, Ten Cents extra Sor Postage to the British Provinces.) 
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two blue box-pleatings, one of which extends 
around the entire robe. The brocaded front is 
laid on the blue, and edged with white appliqué 
lace, beneath which are loops and ends of pink 
ribbon. On the side is a long pocket of blue silk 
held by pink bows. The sleeves are of shirred 
blue silk, with over-sleeves of white held by a 
pink bow at the elbow, and finished below by 
organdy pleatings. The Watteau back forms a 
graceful train, edged with lace and pleated silk. 
Around the neck is a standing pleating of lisse. 

Fig. 8.—Exposrrion PoLoNnalsé AND FULL-TRAIN- 
ep Skrat(wirn Cur Paper Parrery). This elegant 
costume, of which a cut paper pattern is publish- 
ed, has a polonaise of cream-colored damask cam- 
el’s-hair, with sleeves, skirt, and trimmings of 
myrtle green silk. The skirt is made with a long 
train, and is trimmed with clusters of pleatings. 
The polonaise is buttoned down the entire front 
with green buttons, and has a band of green silk 
and cream-colored fringe on the edge. The back 
of the polonaise has rich green passementerie, 
fringe, and double loops of green silk. The green 
sleeves have cream-colored cuffs. The collar is 
also of green silk. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
EXPOSITION POLONAISE AND FULL- 
TRAINED SKIRT. 

Exposition Potonatse.—This pattern is in six 
pieces—front, side form, back, sleeve, cuff, and 
collar, The front is fitted with two darts and 
cross basque seam each side, and is closed the 
entire length with buttons and button-holes. The 
notches at the top and bottom show where to turn 
back for the nem. The back is adjusted to the 
figure by side forms and centre back seam. Join 
the side seams down to the lower notch. Then 
make three side pleats according to the notches, 
turning down. Turn the revers toward the back 
in the line of holes. Drape the back with a tape 
cut sixteen inches long, sewed at the waist line 
on the centre seam, and at the single hole on the 
skirt part. Join the collar to the neck according 
to the notches. The cuff is set on the sleeve 
about one inch from the edge, even with the line 
of holes. The sleeve is sewed in by placing the 
long seam to the notch in the back part of the 
armhole, and the short seam to the notch in the 
front part. Hold the sleeve toward you when 
sewing. Trim the garment from the neck on the 
right side over to the left down to the waist, near 
the under-arm seam, around the revers, and the 
entire edge of the back part, as illustrated. A 
double loop of silk is placed on the side to con- 
ceal the pleats. The parts are notched to pre- 
vent mistakes in putting the pattern together. 
The perforations show where to baste the seams, 
to take up the darts and cross basque seams, to 
drape the skirt, and the size and form of the un- 
der part of the sleeve. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8} yards. 

Fout-rrarnep Sxirt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, back, and two side gores. Cut 
the front with the long straight edge laid on the 
fold of the goods. Cut two pieces like the pat- 
tern given of gores and back. A quarter of an 
inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 10 yards. 

Extra for trimming, 4 yards. 

Fig. 4.—Recrrrion Dress. This elegant recep- 
tion dress is of green faille, with a polonaise of 
Japanese brocaded silk with palm-leaf designs. 
The lower skirt of faille is shown in many wrin- 
kles on one side. The polonaise is of princesse 
design, draped a la boiteuse, and trimmed with 
rich fringe and passementerie. The front reach- 
es to the foot of the lower skirt, and the back 
forms a train. The neck is square, with a green 
faille plastron. Coat sleeves. Large chitelaine 
pocket. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorresponveEnTt. ] 
HE fashion of the coming winter will be to 
lengthen every thing—dresses, wrappings, 
and bonnets; the latter will rise higher and high- 
er, until they resemble the ancient hénins, or tall, 
pointed hats, worn by ladies in the days of Isa- 
beau of Bavaria. 

One might almost say that short dresses, or 
even dresses that are not too long, are never seen 
at present; yet all women have not suddenly been 
placed in possession of a carriage, which is indis- 

psable to enable one to wear these trailing mass- 
es of cloth without great inconvenience. But there 
is no inconvenience that ladies will not undergo 
for the sake of following the fashion, and they 
lift up their long skirts in a hundred different 
ways, but persist in having them long enough to 
trail in the dirt. 

Wrappings have been lengthened to the point 
of being transformed into cloaks. Under the 
name of long paletots, they cover the dress in 
front from top to bottom. They are made of silk 
reps, faille, armure cloth, or silk damask, and have 
wadded and quilted linings. Almost all of these 
paletots are trimmed with fur borders of medium 
width. Their size, however, makes them costly 
garments and inconvenient for walking, especial- 
ly in rainy weather; for which reason fashion, al- 
ways far-sighted and tolerant, has created a new 
style under the name of half-long paletots. These 
are made of the same materials as the long pale- 
tots, and of a host of woolen goods besides, with 
— precisely like those of cotton piqué. 

rappings for the winter will, without excep- 
tion, be made of black goods of silk or wool. Plain 
cloth is as entirely abandoned as cloth of another 
color than black. Under the name of armure, 
Jaconné, woolen piqué, and moutonné, a great va- 
riety of materials destined for wrappings and po- 
lonaises for the winter has been manufactured. 
The armure cloth has narrow raised lines; the 
Saconné, piqué, and damassé show small raised 
designs of every kind; while the moutonné is a 
kind of material exactly resembling the fleece of 
a new-born lamb, 





Every thing at present is the creation of fancy. 
Manufacturers of silk are tired of producing plain 
goods over and over, and without returning to 
brocaded goods with designs or small bouquets 
(which have had their day, it appears, for it has 
vainly been endeavored to bring them into fash- 
ion again), have introduced a real novelty under 
the generic name of exotic fabrics. With the 
merchants and manufacturers each of these ma- 
terials has its own special name, as, for instance, 
Cuttack, Surah, Seringapoor, etc., all of which be- 
long to the same class of goods. This exotic fab- 
ric is extremely pliable, made of superb silk, and 
falls in incomparable folds. It comes in all shades, 
and is especially designed for the upper part of 
the toilette, that is to say, for over-skirts and 
waists. Sometimes these goods are completely 
covered with dots of gold, silver, or ivory on a 
dark ground, and present a dazzling appearance, 
as if they were embroidered with spangles ; or else 
the material, soft and pliable as an old thick lin- 
en cloth, is crossed with threads of silk of a dif- 
ferent shade, forming fine stripes. 

There are in preparation superb evening toi- 
lettes made of the old-fashioned embroidered 
China crape shawls, which (like all shawls) are 
out of vogue. With a white China crape shawl 
is made a cuirass waist and a drapery over-skirt, 
which are worn over a skirt of black velvet, and 
are trimmed with a multitude of bows of red 
faille, or else they are worn over a skirt of red vel- 
vet, in which case the bows are of dark blue rib- 
bon of the shade called navy blue. All waists 
designed for evening toilettes are, without 
tion, open in front, and very often in the back. 
They are either worn merely with a lace ruche or 
else with an entire plastron or chemisette of lace. 
The sleeves almost always match the plastron or 
chemisette. Ladies who are no longer young 
will conform to this fashion by covering the open- 
ing of the corsage with draperies of tulle edged 
with lace. For this purpose a host of charming 
things are in preparation for the winter. There 
are lace necklaces fastened about the throat, dis- 
closing the middle of the chest, and continued in 
a fichu lower down; draperies of crépe lisse ar- 
ranged in bodices, bands, and plastrons, and 
trimmed not only with ribbons, but with a profu- 
sion of small flowers. The necklaces are sur- 
rounded with a cordon of flowers ending in a tuft 
in the guise of a bow. The open fichus are entire- 
ly bordered with light foliage and small flowers. 
The simplest dress may be transformed into an 
elegant toilette by adding one of the thousand 
trifles which Paris discloses every day. More- 
over, flower ornaments will be profuse this win- 
ter. Even dresses comparatively simple, such as 
those worn at dinners (by which the Parisian re- 
ceptions are always inaugurated), will be orna- 
mented with cordons of flowers, a trimming for- 
merly reserved exclusively for ball toilettes. A 
dress of this description has a silver gray skirt 
trimmed with small flounces, the upper one of 
which is headed by a flexible cordon of very 
small May roses. The upper part of the toilette 
is of white silk Cuttack (exotic fabric), with pink 
silk threads crossing the foundation. The ruche 
of the waist, which is open in the neck, is trimmed 
with a similar cordon of small roses, Formerly 
flowers always accompanied the ball-room and 
orchestra, but at present (and especially in the 
winter) flowers are used on, every occasion, and 
are worn even on the small breakfast cap which 
accompanies the robe de chambre. 

Felt bonnets will be more fashionable than 
ever. They are gradually replacing the classical 
bonnets of black velvet. These felt bonnets are 
made in every shade, many in white, and a great 
number in dark blue, bronze green, and iron 
gray, and a few (very few, fortunately) in red/ 
Yes, red ; but they are designed for a small num- 
ber of mad women. Some bonnets have in guise 
of trimmings a garland of plumes set upright 
side by side, precisely like the head-dress of the 
savages, as represented in old engravings of 
Cook’s Travels, 

A large number of belt buckles are re-appear- 
ing, as it is expected that belts will be worn over 
polonaises. I believe that this fashion has been 
introduced because of the great quantity of arti- 
cles which ladies love to suspend from their waist 
—chitelaines, hooks, knickknacks of all kinds, 
fan - holders, parasol- holders, aumdniéres, etc. 
Nevertheless, I do not believe that belts with 
buckles will become general, unless there should 
be a total revolution in the toilettes of the times, 
such as the suppression of polonaises, over-skirts, 
cuirasses, basque-waists, and in fact every thing. 
Moreover, the cause appears to me small in pro- 
portion to its consequences, and I do not think 
that all these will be renounced for the sake of 
wearing a belt with a metal buckle, chased or 

lain. 

r The great luxury and chief expense this winter 
will consist in the use and profusion of the rich- 
est passementerie trimmings : open-work borders, 
fringes of all widths, with tassels several stories 
high, passementerie agrafes worked like metal 
agrafes, richly embroidered galloons, and cords 
for all kinds of purposes, serving to drape and 
loop up dresses, to suspend aumdnitres, ete.— 
things that will never become vulgar and com- 
mon simply because they are beyond the means 
of all but the very wealthy. 

For the winter a in the shape of sleeves 
is predicted. Sleeves almost tight-fitting in the 
arm, and buttoned quite tight on the wrist, will 
be much in vogue. These sleeves are designed 
to introduce the cuffs which were worn formerly, 
not under but over the sleeve. This fashion will 
be reserved for morning toilettes, and will be 
adopted for the evening only in case a low- 
necked waist with lace sleeves is not worn. As 
this fashion is one that may become general, it 
must be recorded. 

The shade of red called cardinal suddenly sprung 
into fashion one day last spring at the Bois de 
Boulogne races, It was introduced in the form 
of an umbrella, whence it spread over all Paris, 








and Paris, spreading itself over all cities of the 
world, has carried this epidemic into the most 
distant parts. The epidemic still rages. Red is 
the fashion, and every one repeats the interest- 
ing news. Accessories of red are seen on most 
dresses, but the rage does not stop here. Toi- 
lettes for dinners, soirées, and balls often have 
red robes, the too loud tone of which is softened, 
however, by the ingenious combinations that Pa- 
risian modistes know so well how to produce. 
Accordingly, with robes of red faille and velvet 
over dresses of red tulle, gauze, and tarlatan will 
be worn. 

It seems that the announcement of simple coif- 
fures, arranged of the natural hair without the 
addition of chignons, braids, crépes, and long or 
short curls, was premature. The overloaded coif- 
fure of the present will last as long ag our over- 
trimmed costumes ; while the latter exist (and it 
is impossible to foresee the epoch of their de- 
parture), simple coiffures can not prevail. It 
would be absurd to set a small head with smooth 
bands above a perambulating mountain of dra- 
peries, indefinite quantities of material, cascades 
of lace, innumerable ribbons, bushels of flowers, 
touffes of bows, and rows upon rows of wide, me- 
dium, and narrow galloons. 

Emme.rve Raymonp. 





THE USE OF FORESTS. 

ORESTS have uses in nature not usually 
thought of. They furnish wood—that we 

all know. They shelter the lands against pier- 
cing winds. They are generally beautiful to the 
eye—at least a relief to bareness. But that is 
not all. They modify, or rather avert, destructive 
torrents of rain, The evil effects of the whole- 
sale cutting down of extensive tracts of timber 
are, it may be said, only beginning to be felt. 
Direful results have ensued, and now it is to be 
hoped we are taking warning. While extensive 
forest clearings have been made, reckless of con- 
sequences, in India, in the United States, and 
other portions of the globe, France was the first 
country to awake to the folly of the system. The 
old seigneurs loved woods, the peasant-farmer 
hates them. In the south, where the land has 
been more cut up into small properties than in 
other parts, the trees have been so cleared off 


-that there are whole communes without any— 


mountain communes, which, owing to the now 
unchecked action of the rains, bid fair to be pret- 
ty soon nothing but bare rock. The peasant 
grubs up a tree, and thereby gets a few more 
square yards for his rye or lucern; but thereby 
also he helps to keep off the gentle rains, and 
to bring about destructive droughts, alternating 
with no less destructive floods. That, at any 
rate, was the conclusion to which years of study 
and observation led M. Becquerel, who, a quarter 
of a century ago, published his book on the E/- 
Sects of Forests on Climate. He and his fellow- 
workers cried out so loudly that people got fair- 
ly frightened. In France, replanting began at a 
great rate, though, unhappily, not to any extent 
in the poorest communes of the south, where it 
is most needed. Latterly, in this country, laws 
have been made against the reckless destruction 
of forests. 

The Third Napoleon at first advocated the use 
of trees: part of the Gascon landes toward Ar- 
cachon was planted with firs; a good deal of the 
Sologne —a hungry sort of Bagshot Heath, in 
Central France — was treated in the same way. 
But by-and-by, as we all know, “ playing Provi- 
dence” became very expensive; the revenue al- 
ways showed a deficit, and expedients of all kinds 
were resorted to “to raise the wind” without 
increasing taxation. “Why not sell the crown 
forests ?” asked Fould, the imperial financier. 
“ Because,” replied his master, “if we do, the 
buyers will cut most of them down; and then 
what are we to do for wood?” “Burn coal,” re- 
plied the Israelite ; “ having a long bill with En- 
gland will strengthen the entente cordiale.” And 
he straightway set one of the many venal savants 
of “the Second Empire” to write a book, in which 
it was “ proved” that forests had no appreciable 
effect upon climate. The savant had some con- 
science ; he was forced to confess that cutting 
down the trees did cause that ravinement—sweep- 
ing away of earth and seaming hill-sides with 
channels, from which (as we have already noticed) 
many communes in the south of France, and not 
there only, have suffered; but he stoutly denied 
that forests have any effect in increasing or reg- 
ulating the rain-fall. This was in 1865; and 
since then M. Mathieu, Director of the School of 
Forestry at Nancy; M. Cantégoil, Inspector of 
Forests at Carcassonne, and others, have been 
conducting a series of conclusive experiments. 
Fortunately public opinion was too strong even 
for M. Fould, and, after the reports published 
within the last three years, it is not likely that 
the attempt will be made again. 

Forests, it seems, have a fourfold effect on cli- 
mate and rain-fall. There is the chemical action 
of their leaves, which decompose the carbonic 
acid of the air, fixing the carbon in their woody 
tissue, and liberating the oxygen. There is their 
physical action in hindering evaporation and stop- 
ping currents of air, and in covering the ground 
with a vegetable mould which holds water like a 
sponge. And there is the organic action of the 
leaves, which, in breathing, restore to the air’a 
part of the water which the roots have drained 
from the soil. Lastly, there is the mechanical 
action of the roots, which at once prevent the 
earth from being washed away by rain, and also 
enable the water to filter down deep into the 
ground. Forests, then, ought to make a country 
cooler, by withdrawing the carbon from the air: 
the heat that is set free when wood is burned is 
the very heat that was being absorbed while it 
was growing. A forest may be looked on as a 
vast condensing apparatus for storing up the 
heat of the atmosphere. That is what theory 
says, and experiment confirms it. The mean tem- 





perature of a wooded country is always lower 
than that of a similarly situated treeless country; 
but (and this is important) the cold is less ex- 
treme, as well as the heat, and changes of tem- 
perature are gradual. Of course, since rain comes 
because the air is too cool to hold its moisture 
any longer in solution, there ought to be more 
rain in a wooded than in a treeless district; and 
so there is—from six to eight per cent., as M. 
Fautrat found by putting up several rain-gauges, 
some in a forest, seven yards above the tree- 
tops, others on treeless ground some two hundred 
yards off. Bare soil soon gets heated, and heats 
the surrounding air. This expands, rises, and 
absorbs, without condensing them, the vapors 
brought by the sea winds. Rain only comes in 
such a district when a contrary wind meets this 
hot current, packs its layers one on another, 
and, as it were, squeezes out the wet from them. 
Hence such rain, due to “atmospheric perturba- 
tion,” generally comes in floods, unlike the gen- 
tle natural rain-fall of forest land. Storms are 
rare in wooded countries, the electricity of the air 
being gradually drawn off, instead of accumula- 
ting. Hail especially is rare where there are 
many trees. M. Cantégoil has tracked many of 
the hail-storms so destructive in France, and has 
found that they generally make a leap over a 
forest. Early in June, 1874, for instance, a hail- 
storm which had swept over the department of 
Ariége entered that of Aude. As soon as it got 
to the forest land, the hail totally ceased ; -but 
when it reached the treeless department of the 
Eastern Pyrenees, it began again with great fury; 
yet there was electricity enough in the air over 
the forests, for several fir-trees were struck and 
shivered to pieces. But hail is caused by the 
very rapid evaporation of rain passing through 
an exceedingly dry stratum of air. Evaporation, 
we know, always causes cold (this is the principle 
of water-coolers, etc.); and in this case the latent 
heat of the rain is withdrawn so rapidly that the 
result is frozen rain-drops. Hence, in wooded 
countries, where the air is always moist, the evap- 
oration is slower, and rain falls instead of hail. 

Every one must have felt the soft warmth of 
the air in a wood just after night-fall, so different 
from the chill that comes on after a hot, dry day 
in an open plain. No wonder: evaporation and 
radiation of heat are five times greater in the lat- 
ter than in the former. But, it may be said, if 
the trees bring more rain, they use up more than 
the treeless ground, for their roots drain the soil 
and their leaves drain the atmosphere. Not so; 
though wood is more than half water, the amount 
of water contained in all the wood in a forest 
is the veriest trifle compared with the rain that 
falls on it during the year. Moreover, a series 
of experiments seems to show that the amount 
of water decomposed by an acre of forest is very 
much less than that required by an acre of cab- 
bage, or wheat, or clover. Again, because pines 
and other trees (notably the blue gum, Hucalyptus 
globulus, which is being planted by the million in 
Algeria) dry up marshes, it has been argued that 
trees must lessen the water supply. But here, 
again, experiment comes in and proves that this 
drying up is not due to evaporation through the 
leaves, or to the water being in any other way 
sucked up by the trees. All the trees that have 
this property can, and do, thrive also in dry hun- 
gry soils; they drain the soil by virtue of their 
spreading roots, which enable the water to run 
off into the lower strata. 

Hence, it seems clear that forests lower the 
temperature, while they prevent extremes, and 
increase the rain-fall, at the same time that 
they regulate it, and keep off those deluges of 
rain which cause sudden and destructive floods. 
Floods do come in wooded countries; but they 
are not floods like those of the Loire, which, 
rising in bare granitic mountains, brings down, 
when it overflows, a mass of sand and shingle 
which ruins some of the best land in France. 
During the terrible rains of September, 1866, 
careful observations were made in Savoy and 
Auvergne, and it was seen that wherever there 
were woods, or even quite recent plantations, 
made terrace-wise along the hill-sides, so as to 
cut across the torrents and force them into a zig- 
zag, the rains did little harm; where the mount- 
ain sides were bare, the roads and bridges were 
swept away, and the valleys covered with shingle. 

These, then, are the two great uses of forests 
—to increase the rain-fall, and to prevent it from 
coming in devastating floods instead of in fertile 
showers. The first is most valuable in hot coun- 
tries. It is sad to think what mischief has been 
wrought in the fairest countries of the world by 
reckless destruction of forests. Persia, the whole 
Indus valley, the valley of the Euphrates, and, 
above all, Lesser Asia, have each of them suffer- 
ed grievously from this waste. Lesser Asia the 
Greeks looked on as the garden of the world; it 
is now subject to droughts like that which not 
long ago spread death through whole provinces. 
The same every where. The millions of mulber- 
ry-trees planted in Egypt since Mehemet Ali’s 
time have actually brought rain to that hitherto 
rainless land; the plantations here and there 
along the Suez Canal are doing the same. 

The other effect of forests tells every where. 
In the forest of Montant, in the department of 
the Aude, a stream used to turn a whole string 
of fulling-mills. The land was disforested, and 
the trees were wholly cut down. At once the 
supply of water became so irregular that the 

were stopped during a considerable part of 
the year. The commune has lately replanted its 
forest ; and now the stream runs all the year 
round, and the mills go on as merrily as of old. 
In the neighboring “ Black Mountain” observa- 
tions have been made in two valleys, one wood- 
ed, the other treeless. After rain, there is much 
less water from the first; but then it lasts much 
longer—does not all run away in a flood, as it 
does from the other. The reason why on our 
maps of Palestine nearly every river is marked 
with dotted lines as “a winter torrent,” is be- 
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cause the country has been almost bared of tim- 
ber. We shall never be able to get rid of floods; 

but forests undoubtedly lessen their violence by 
letting the water down gradually. 

No doubt one may have too much of a good 
thing. Gaul in Cesar’s time was far colder than 
it is now, because both it and Germany were to a 
great extent one vast forest. The Rhine in those 
days used to be regularly frozen hard enough 
for troops to march across. Italy was colder 
than it is now, from the same cause; so was En- 
gland. West ‘Africa and parts of tropical Amer- 
ica are pestilential, because the soil is so satu- 
rated, owing to the thick forests, and consequent- 
ly small evaporation, that it can hold no more, 
and the rains cause marshes, which last from one 
rainy season to the next. Too many trees are, 
in this case, nearly as bad as none at all; it is a 
choice between the Sahara and the Gold Coast. 
But even in such places trees should be cut down 
with judgment, and should be replaced by the 
fever-preventing Hucalyptus ; while in India and 
in Ceylon the coffee-planter and the man who 
cuts railway fuel need to be narrowly watched, 
and in New Zealand and Australia the reckless- 
ness of the’ emigrant wants checking. It is so 
easy to make a place treeless, so difficult to re- 
clothe it again. The French are finding this out, 
and we might take a leaf out of their book. 
Trees are living things, working for the good of 
the common weal; and if we recklessly destroy 
them, we lessen the sum of national life, and 
therefore the amount of national power. 


JULIET. 


By MRS. H. LOVETT-CAMERON, 








CHAPTER IV.—{ Continued.) 
GEORGIE’S LOVER. 


Sucu a strange little maiden’s bower it was! 
A long, low, half-furnished-looking room, only 
partially carpeted with strips of drugget, with a 
small camp bedstead at one end, and a chest of 
drawers and a wash-hand-stand at the other, and 
a rickety table and a few dilapidated wooden 
chairs about in the middle. Over the chimney- 
piece was a large-sized photograph, in an Oxford 
frame, of her father in full hunting-gear, mount- 
ed on his favorite horse Sunbeam, flanked on 
either side by two smaller pictures, representing 
severflly Ricketts, the huntsman, holding hero wn 
chestnut horse, and old Mike, the earth-stopper, 
hugging a favorite fox-terrier. Mike had grinned 
broadly at the critical moment when he shouldn't 
have grinned, and had come out with his mouth 
stretched from ear to ear and no nose at all to 
speak of; and the terrier, having incontinently 
wagged his tail, was permanently represented as 
owning two. 

Above these specimens of art were nailed up a 
couple of horseshoes, a miniature spur, supposed 
to fit on to Georgie’s own small heel, and a large 
collection of riding whips. On the wall, over the 
chest of drawers, was carefully nailed a piece of 
crimson silk on which were hung in a row five 
brushes, surmounted by a stuffed fox’s head. 
These were Georgie’s greatest treasures, being 
all, as she would tell you with pride, her own 
“earnings” on those red-letter days of her life 
when she had been the only lady “in at the 
death.” 

Into this retreat Georgie came after the storm at 
lunch, hoping for a little peace, which she was not 
destined to long enjoy. A tap at the door, and 
enter Cis, full of troubles and misery, which, fling- 
ing himself down on the only sound chair in the 
room, he proceeded to pour forth. 

Why was his father so hard on him? could he 
help his constitution? why was he to be for- 
ever sneered at and pitched into before every one ? 
“Only this morning, Georgie, he spoke almost 
kindly—he wants me to marry Juliet.” 

“ Well, and you want to marry Juliet yourself, 
don’t you?” said Georgie, who was well aware of 
her brother’s passion. She had seated herself on 
the table, dangling her feet backward and for- 
ward in a manner that much endangered her sta- 
bility on that ancient piece of furniture. “It 
is easy enough to please papa in that, Cis—isn’t 
it ?” 

“ But Juliet isso cold tome. You know I went 
to see her yesterday; she didn’t seem one bit 
glad to see me; and she has a way of overlook- 
ing one, as if one was nobody. Do you know, all 
she found to say to me, after I had been there 
nearly ten minutes, was something about my 
whiskers !”” 

Georgie laughed merrily. “She was clever to 
find any thing to say of them. I shouldn’t have 
thought them big enough to be worth mention- 
ing; but thenI’m your sister. Don’t despair, Cis ; 
don’t be shy and timid with her; I am sure she 
is fond of you; and you know she has always been 
brought up to think of you as her lover. Her 
father wished it, and your father wishes it. I 
am sure I think your path is a pretty easy one, 
with every body to make it smooth, and to clear 
away difficulties for you—heigh-ho!” And poor 
Georgie gave a rueful sigh at the thought of her 
own very hopeless-looking little history. 

Cis, when he found any one to listen to him, 
could talk about Juliet by the hour; he straight- 
way went off into a rhapsody about her—about 
her beauty, her talent, her singing, and her charms 
of every kind, which Georgie, although she ad- 
mired and liked Juliet excessively, found, after a 
time, somewhat wearisome. 

Where is the woman who can listen for long to 
the tale of the charms of another of her sex with- 
out feeling bored ? 

When Cis came to offering to fetch his last 
poetical effusion in praise of his divinity in order 
that Georgie might fully enter into his feelings, 
she found she could stand it no longer, and laugh- 
ingly pushed him out of the room by the shoulders. 





“Tf you come to poetry, my reason will go, you 
love-sick swain, You'd better not show me any 
poems, or I shall take them straight down to 
amuse papa ;” at which awful threat Cis vanished, 
and, it is needless to say, did not return with any 
poetry. 





CHAPTER V. 
JULIET MAKES A DISCOVERY. 


Tue days at Sotherne Court slipped away — 
ly and peacefully. Mr. Bruce had left; there w 
no longer any reason for his remaining. The busi. 
ness which had brought him down was concluded, 
and he had other work in town to attend to. But 
Colonel Fleming still lingered; the weather was 
fine and the shooting was good, and no one said 
a word about his leaving; he had nowhere else 
particularly to go, so he stopped on. 

Mrs. Blair never came down stairs before lunch- 
eon-time—there were, in truth, mysterious rites 
of the toilette to be gone through which took 
many hours’ labor, and which probably accounted 
better for her late appearance than the shattered 
nerves which she pleaded as her excuse. 

Juliet and her guardian got into the way of 
spending these long morning hours together. One 
day he found her by herself, writing in the 
breakfast-room. 

“Why not bring all that into the library and 
keep me company, Juliet ?” 

“Shall I not be in your way ?” she had asked, 
with a little hesitation. 

“In my way? no, of course not. It is very un- 
sociable of you to shut yourself up alone.” 

After that she sat in the library every morn- 
ing with him. They did not talk much, Colonel 
Fleming either read the papers or wrote his In- 
dian letters, or else he made a pretense of look- 
ing over some of the Sotherne estate d 
perfectly unnecessary proceeding, of which he 
himself was half ashamed. Juliet, too, wrote her 
letters, or did her house accounts, or touched up 
her water-color drawings. 

One sat at one end of the table and one at the 
other. Williams, the bailiff and land-agent, came 
in on business, then the. coachman and game- 
keeper for orders, or Mrs. Pearce, the house- 
keeper, knocked at the door, with a “might she 
speak to Miss Blair for one minute?” so that it 
was by no means an uninterrupted téte-a-téte that 
our two friends enjoyed. Still, of course there 
were some mornings when no one disturbed them 
for several hours, and there is no denying that 
they found these mornings particularly delightful, 

In the afternoons every thing was altered. Mrs. 
Blair was down stairs; Cecil Travers dropped in 
to lunch two days out of three; Colonel Fleming 
went out shooting; and Juliet drove or rode or 
walked, or staid at home and received visitors, 
as she had always been accustomed to do before 
her guardian’s arrival. 

“That young Travers comes here very often,” 
remarked Colonel Fleming, one morning, break- 
ing a long silence in which nothing had been 
audible but the scratch-scratching of two pens 
hard at work. 

“Yes, he comes often,” answered Juliet, with 
a smile, not looking up from her writing. 

“ He seems rather a muff,” continued Colonel 
Fleming, disparagingly. 

“Oh, not at all; you are quite mistaken,” she 
said, eagerly. “ He is very delicate, poor boy, but 
he is really clever. He did so well at college, and 
he reads a great deal, and is very well informed ; 
but he is not at all appreciated in his home, poor 
Cis, because Mr. Travers thinks nothing of any 
one who can’t. ride well, and it’s so unfortunate 
for Cis that he is so timid constitutionally. ‘ He 
really can not manage a horse in the least ; and 
if he went at a fence, I believe he would tumble 
off. He is very painfully conscious of it himself, 
poor fellow. I always feel sorry for him, because 
he is so snubbed at home.” 

“ At all events he is appreciated here,” said 
Hugh, who had listened to her eager defense with 
a meaning smile. 

Juliet blushed a little. No woman likes her 
suitor, be his suit ever so little favored by her- 
self, to be called a muff. 

“You are fond of him, Juliet?” continued her 
guardian, with his head thrown back in his chair, 
and looking at her mischievously through half- 
closed eyes: he could read her thoughts as if she 
had spoken them. 

“T have known him all my life,” answered Ju- 
liet, evasively. “I am used to him—why do you 
ask me?” 

“Never mind why; the subject has an interest 
for me.” 

She raised her eyes for one moment and met 
his. Ah, what a volume is sometimes written in 
one look ! 

It was but the work of a second, and then Col- 
onel Fleming mercifully and humanely put up the 
Times between himself and his ward that he might 
not see the glowing face of the girl as she bent 
it quickly down over her writing. 

How her heart was beating! surely he would 
hear it, she thought in dismay; for in that one 
moment Juliet Blair had learned her own secret. 

Half with terror, half with a delicious joy, she 
had discovered that her heart was gone! I sup- 
pose no woman makes that discovery for the first 
time without a spasm of absolute fear. Where 
will it lead her to, this new all-absorbing tyrant 
that has invaded her existence? what will be the 
end of it? 

Juliet ordered her horse, and took a long soli- 
tary ride that afternoon, that she might think it 
all out and fairly realize this new thing that had 
come to her. 

To a woman of weaker feelings and narrower 
mind, to be loved is generally more important 
than to love, Flattered vanity, gratified self-es- 
teem, the natural pleasure that every woman has 
in taking the upper hand of the other sex, all 
these mingled feelings come in and help to make 
up what most women honestly believe to be love. 





In nine out of ten so-called love matches, the 
love is all on the man’s side, and the pleasure of 
being loved only on the woman’s. 

For Juliet Blair this was not so. She loved the 
man of herself, not because he loved her; indeed, 
she did not know, and hardly troubled herself to 
think in those first moments, whether he did love 
her at all, With cll the depth and intensity of a 
nature that was at once passionate and devoted, 
impulsive and steadfast, she felt that she had 
learned to love this man with the whole strength 
of her being. All her life long others had wor- 
shiped and adored ber; she had been queen, and 
they her slaves; but this man was her master. 
Without him her life had been an incomplete 
thing; with him her whole existence took a new 
meaning. Henceforth there was but one man on 
earth for her; one who could stir her pulses or 
dominate her life, whose voice could thrill through 
her heart, or whose presence could fill her soul 
with a joy that those alone who have loved with 
a passion can understand. 

And the man was Hugh Fleming. Not Cecil, 
the gentle, sensitive, affectionate boy who had 
adored her for years, who was her equal in years 
and position, whom all her friends had wished 
her to love, and whom her dead father had cho- 
sen for her husband—not him, but the man who 
but a month ago had been utterly unknown to 
her, whose years doubled her own, whose life was 
half spent, and whose youth was over; the man 
who was to have been her guardian and her ad- 
viser, who was to have guided her in her choice 
of a husband, and to have stood in her father’s 
place at the wedding, and whom certainly that 
father had never for one moment contemplated 
in the light of her possible lover! 

There was no shame in her heart that she had 
given her love unasked. It did not in those first 
moments trouble her whether or not it was likely 
to be returned. She was proud of it, proud of 
herself for loving him; for was he not worthy to 
be loved? was he not every thing that a woman 
could most desire to possess? Strong in mind 
and body, was he not a man to whom she could 
turn instinctively for help and support; whose 
judgment must be unerring, whose word must be 
her law ? 

But by-and-by, as she rode slowly down a nar- 
row lane, flicking the dying hedge-rows idly with 
her whip, other thoughts began to stir her heart 
—there came to her a recollection of that “past” 
in his life to which he had more than once al- 
luded. Some love, as she had guessed, had once 
filled his life and was dead and gone, leaving be- 
hind a void and a blank in his heart. Could that 
void never be filled up? had that past love been 
so powerful and intense, even such as she felt 
now in herself, that it could never be renewed ? 
Would Hugh Fleming never love again? Who 
is it who talks about first love? is it true that a 
man who has once loved can never love again in 
the same manner ? 

And at these questions that she asked herself, 
the flush of excitement faded slowly from Juliet’s 
cheek, and her face grew weary and sad. 

All at once the landscape looked gray and 
dreary, the sunshine seemed to have faded, the 
trees with their falling leaves looked gaunt and 
cheerless; for the first time she noticed the white 
mist creeping up from the valley toward her. 
With a little shiver she turned her horse’s head 
quickly and rode homeward. 

In the hall at Sotherne, Cis Travers came ea- 
gerly forward to meet her. 

“Oh, here you are! I have been waiting for 
you. How long you have been out, Juliet! how 
white you are! You should not ride so far; you 
look tired out,” he said, following her with eager 
solicitude toward the staircase. 

“Let me alone,” said Juliet, crossly ; “don’t 
you suppose that T am old enough to take care 
of myself?” 

An impulsive nature has always its weakness- 
es; Juliet at that moment felt a positive dislike 
to the boy and his tender anxiety. The young 
fellow drew back abashed and repulsed by her 
fretful words. 

Eventually she repented of her unkindness to 
him, and asked him to stay to dinner, an invita- 
tion which Cis eagerly availed himself of. 

Nothing had occurred that need have altered 
her manner to her guardian, and yet she felt, 
when they met in the evening, that she could not 
speak naturally to him; she was thankful for the 
presence of Cis Travers, and addressed herself 
almost exclusively to him all dinner-time. She 
talked more than was usual to her, asking him 
numberless questions about himself and his in- 
terests, and reviving all sorts of half-playful, half- 
affectionate reminiscences concerning little inci- 
dents of their childish days. Cis had never seen 
her so gracious and so encouraging to him. His 
spirits rose, he became excited and animated, till 
Juliet, who had never before taken such pains to 
draw him out, was surprised to find how pleas- 
antly he could talk. 

Colonel Fleming could not quite make her out; 
he thought he was being punished for having 
called Cis a muff, and revenged himself by being 
particularly agreeable to Mrs. Blair. 

That lady was not slow to appreciate his at- 
tentions. She always laid herself out to fasci- 
nate him, but seldom met with such success as 
on this evening. 

“Tt is all this scarf @ la Pi , With the 

ise cap,” she said to herself; “I knew it 
suited me to perfection, in spite of that little fool 
Ernestine.” Ernestine was Mrs, Blair’s French 
maid. 

Whereas Colonel Fleming could hardly have 
told you at the end of the evening whether his 
fair charmer wore black or white, velvet or brown 
holland. 

She was full of mysterious nods and winks, 
and little jerks of the head in the direction of 
the two young people. 

“How well they get on!” she whispered be- 
hind her fan; “it will be all settled in a few 





days, you will see; don’t they look happy to- 
ther ?” 

“ Let me give you a little more chicken,” said 
Colonel Fleming, ignoring entirely, with a brutal 
indifference, the happiness of the young couple. 

“Not any, thanks. Aha! always so hard- 
hearted ‘to « love affair, you naughty, erwel man !” 
laughed the widow, softly. “Ah! if I could only 
give you a litth of my exquisite sympathy in mat- 
ters of the heari—I who have too much sensi- 
tiveness: My beloved husband used always to 
blame me for it, ‘My darling Maris,’ he used 
frequently to say to me, ‘try snd control your- 
self; you wear yoursclf out with so much sensi- 
bility :’ and that is my defect. I am quite con- 
scious of it,” she added, with a pretty, sorrowful 
little sig’. 

“Senso <nd sensibility,” ceid Hugh, pollantly, 
with a touch of se sarcesm ; “ they gen- 
erally go together.’ 

“Flatterer!’ .nswecred the lady, tapping his 
hand gently with her ever-ready fan. At which 
Juliet stopped short in the middle of what she 
was saying and <tarcd at her, and then got very 
red, and went on talking again. 

Every body was a odds th:t evening. 

It is to be hoped the+ Mrs. Blair «nd Cis enjoy- 
ed themselves, for certainly th: othor two did not. 

But after « night pent in alecplec-ly tossing 
up and down upou her bed, iv solf-torturings 
and self-scoldings, “ulict roce in the morning in 
a more reasonable frame of mind. 

Tt was . hopelessly wot day, wet and windy, 
with the leaves coming down off the trees in 
showers ; a (ay “hat made Squire Travers rub 
his hands gleefully together as he drew aside his 
blind and looked out of the window. “ That’s 
the sort; soon »ring the leaves all off the hedges 
at this rate!” h. mutterec hopefully to himeelf. 

But Miss Blair, who was not so keen about 
hunting as her neichbor, and loved each season’s 
pleasures in their turn, was sorry to see the last 
of her roses and scarlet ~eraniums lying all dash- 
ed and draggled on che sopping lawn. The whole 
valley was filled with a mist: drizzle, and the 
west wind howled in a melancholy way among 
the tall chimneys of the old house. 

Juliet met her guardian at breakfast with piti- 
ful bemoanings over this dismal change in the 
weather. Let us be thankful that we are born 
under showery skies and changing winds, and 
that Providence has bestowed upon us a gift so 
appropriate to our needs as an ever-varying cli- 
mate. Let us be thankful, we that are blessed 
with neither the ease of manner nor the fluent 
tongue of our French neighbors—that are, on 
the contrary, awkward, silent, and self-conscious 
under trying circumstances—let us be thankful, 
I say, for the ever-ready subject of conversation 
which has been mercifully meted out to us to 
compensate in some measure for these defects. 

Oh, much-abused, much-belied climate of the 
British Isles, damp, rheumatic, neuralgic, un- 
wholesome though you be, we owe you at least 
this, that you cover our mistakes, veil our confu- 
sions, screen our awkwardnesses, and provide for 
us, one and all, an easy and convenient channel 
whereby we may escape unscathed in the emo- 
tional moments of our lives! 

Juliet was very thankful to the driving rain 
and lowering skies that day at breakfast. The 
morning papers did the rest, and took away from 
the awkwardness of a téte-d-téte which she had 
never found oppressive before. 

And yet—when she had gone about her house- 
hold duties, and scolded the cook, and consulted 
with the housekeeper, and made sundry insinua- 
ting suggestions to old Higgs, the butler, who al- 
ways called her “ Miss Juliet,” and treated her 
with a fatherly patronage, as if the cellar was 
his personal property, out of which, in considera- 
tion for her sex and general weakness, he kindly 
allowed her to have a few bottles of wine—and 
yet, after these ordinary daily duties were com- 
pleted, Juliet, with that perversity which is essen- 
tially a feminine peculiarity, went of her own ac- 
cord into the library. 

She was unreasonably disappointed and morti- 
fied to find the room empty, and sat down to her 
writing in the most aggrieved frame of mind. 
After a few minutes, however, Colonel Fleming 
came in; he had a large portfolio under his arm, 
which he proceeded to deposit in front of her, 
“T promised to show you my sketches some day, 
Juliet; as it is a wet morning, suppose we look 
over them now.” 

The girl was delighted, and soon got over her 
nervous self .consciousness in the pleasure of 
turning over the drawings and listening to his 
animated descriptions of the scenes and subjects 
they represented. 

There were Indian temples and palaces, views 
on the Ganges, views of the Himalayas, spirited 
little subjects descriptive of pig-sticking and 
tiger hunts, all set in a gorgeous flare of Eastern 
coloring, side by side with tamer bits of wood- 
land or sea-coast, or dreamy distant views over 
English hedge-rows and under English skies. 

Juliet was enchanted with all she saw; she 
had an artistic eye herself, and keenly appreci- 
ated the bold hand and correct coloring display- 
ed in the sketches in Hugh Fleming’s portfolio, 
indicating, as they did, no mean capacity for art. 

She had looked them carefully all through, and 
was standing at the table replacing the draw- 
ings in the book, when there fluttered out from 
among them a small colored crayon sketch which 
she had not noticed before, and which fell-at her 
feet under the table. 

Juliet stooped to pick it up. It was the head 
of a woman, a young girl, apparently about sev- 
enteen, fair and delicate-looking, with flaxen hair 
falling in curls on either side of her face in an 
old-fashioned way, and with large blue eyes and 
a gentle, timid-looking mouth. Underneath the 
sketch, in Hugh’s bold, large handwriting, which 
Juliet had no difficulty in recognizing, was writ- 
ten, “June 16, 1849.—My darling Annie.” 

With an exclamation Colonel Fleming attempt- 











from her hand, Juliet turn- 
ed upon him speechless, but 
with crimson cheeks and blaz- 
ing eyes, and in another in- 
stant the pale tinted face was 
torn right across, and the two 
pieces fell fluttering on to the 
ground between them. 

It was all the work of one 
minute, and in the next, Ju- 
liet, in an agony of shame 
and contrition, had burst into 
a passion. of angry tears, 
Hugh Fleming turned _first 
very white and then very réd. 
He stooped down and picked 
up the damaged sketch. 

“ How could you be so care- 
less, Juliet !” he - said, trying 
to steady his voice, which 
trembled with some suppress- 
ed emotion; “how stupid of 


you to tear this little old 
sketch! I did not know I 
had it still. Don’t ery, my 


dear child, it doesn’t much 
signify; of course it was an 
accident — every one has ac- 
cidents occasionally. I am 
sure you will put the pieces 
together as well ‘as you can 
for nc, won’t you?” and he 
thrust the drawing into her 
hand. 

“Mr. Travers wishes _ to 
speak to you in the morn- 
ing-room, please, miss,” here 
broke in Higgs the butler, 
opening the door. 

Juliet jumped up, hastily 
brushed away her tears, and 
murmuring something indistinct about being sor- 
ry for her stupidity, she hurriedly left the room, 
carrying away the torn fragments of the crayon 
sketch in her hand. 


—_— so — 


CHAPTER VI, 
ERNESTINE LOOKS FOR A FAN. 


Crcu. Travers was kept waiting fully a quar- 
ter of an hour for Miss Blair in the morning-room. 
Emboldened by her manner to him on the previ- 
ous evening, the unlucky youth had decided on 
coming over the first thing in the morning to 
place his fate once more in her hands. 

He could not, as it happens, have chosen a 
more inopportune moment. 

Juliet came into the room with a thunder- 
cloud on her face. My heroine ‘was not, as it 
will be noticed, blessed with an: angelic temper. 

“What is it you want, Cis?” she said, as she 
entered the room; and certdinly no more un- 
promising foundation whereupon to construct a 
declaration of love was ever presented to an un- 
fortunate young man, 

“T came—I came—oh, Juliet!” taking hold of 
both her hands; “you know very well what I 
have come for, You were so good to me last 
night, and so kind and nice, that I thought—I 
thought—” 

“You thought you would make an idiot of your- 
self once more; is that it, Cis ?” 

“Oh, Juliet, [do so love you! Don’t you think 
you could like me a little? don’t you think you 
are fonder of me than you used to be?” 

“My dear Cis, I thought we had talked all this 
over before,” said Juliet, sitting down and resign- 
ing herself to her fate.. “I have told you over 
and over again that though I am fond of you as 
an old friend, you really must not expect any 
thing more from me. Why don’t you try and 
put the idea out of your head?” 

The boy stood silent before her with a down- 
cast face and the tears slowly welling up into his 
blue eyes. 

“Come, come, Cis,” said Juliet, touched by the 
sight of his sorrow, and putting out her hand 
kindly toward him. “Come, be a man; look at 
it in its proper light. I don’t love you in that 
way, Cis, and I never shall—never! We should 
not be in the least suited to each other. Though 
you are two years older than I am, yet I am years 
older in life than you. You would go your way 
and I mine. We should never be happy togeth- 
er. And, besides, I don’t love you as your wife 
should love you. Cis, my poor old boy, don’t look 
so unhappy; there are plenty more women in the 
world, far better than 1 am, who will be fond of 
you some day.” 

“Oh, don’t talk to me of other women ; I can’t 
bear it!” groaned Cis, turning away from her to 
hide his face of misery: “Don’t take away hope, 
Fuliet; tell me to wait. I have been too quick 
again; I haven't given you time enough. I will 

away again and wait—years—any time you 
ike; only, for God’s sake, don’t say you won't 
let me come here and see you as usual !” 

“ Of course, Cis, come here as usual—why, aft- 
er knowing you all my life, how could I say oth- 
erwise? But, indeed, indeed, I don’t think I must 
let you hope any thing else. I will be your friend 
all my life, Cis, but don’t ask me for any thing 
more.” 

Poor Cis was fairly sobbing; he leaned his 
head down on the table and gave free vent to his 
misery, while Juliet, with those half measures 
that women so selfishly delight in, thought to 
console him by standing over him, stroking his 
hands, and pushing back his fair hair from his 
forehead; she even stooped down and gave him 
owed kiss, murmuring the most affectionate 
and tender words into his ear— proceedings 
which filled the unhappy Cis with a mixture of 
ecstasy and wretchedness that sent him almost 
beside himself. 

When, however, wound up to a pitch of abso- 
lute despair by her kindness, Cis went down on 
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“IF YOU COME TO POETRY, MY REASON WILL GO.” 


his knees before her, clung to her hands with 
passionate kisses, and entreated her to relent 
and promise to marry him, Juliet, after the man- 
ner of her capricious sex, drew back, spoke to 
him shortly and sternly, told him to get up and 
not make a fool of himself, and used other such 
wholesome but unpalatable words as quickly 
brought the young gentleman to his senses. 

“It is time you went, Cis ; I don’t want a scene, 
and I can say nothing more to you. Take my ad- 
vice—go away from home for a little while, and 
then, when you are more sensible and can look 
at things in a brighter light, come back and see 
me again.” 

“Yes, I will do every thing you think best. I 
will go away, and I won’t bother you again—at 
least not yet; but I shall love you all my life, 











Juliet. I don’t think I am such a boy as you 
think ; at all events, it is no boy’s love that I 
feel. I shall never marry any one else but you; 
and if you won’t have me for a husband, I will 
stand by you as your friend and your brother till 
I die.” So, very crest-fallen, but not altogether 
ingloriously, Cis Travers took his departure. 
“Wasn’t Cis Travers here this morning ?” 
asked Mrs. Blair of her step-daughter as they sat 
together over their fancy-work that afternoon. 
“Yes, he was,” answered Juliet, rather shortly. 
“T hope you haven’t refused him again, Juli- 
et?” said the widow, inquiringly, looking closely 
at her. 
“What if I had? I don’t know that I 
need confide Cis’s love affairs to any one, Mrs. 
Blair,” said the girl, resentfully; for to bully 
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her about Cis was one of 
Mrs. Blair's favorite amuse- 
ments, 

“ Juliet, I Aope you haven't 
sent that poor young man 
quite away; I hope you have 
given him a little encourage- 
ment.” 

“What does it matter?” 
said Juliet, jumping up and 
scattering her fancy-work on 
to the carpet, “When I'am 
engaged to be married, I will 
let you know at once, Mrs. 
Blair; you may be quite sure 
of that!” This was added de- 
fiantly, with distinct allusion 
to the fact, which was tac- 
itly understood between them, 
that when she married, Mrs. 
Blair would probably have to 
seek other quarters. 

Juliet gathered up her tum- 
bled worsteds and silks, and 
left the room with a little 
short laugh, which, had she 
seen the malignant glance 
which her step-mother cast 
after her, would probably have 
been less triumphant. 

Mademoiselle Ernestine, 
Mrs. Blair’s French maid, was 
a@ young woman of varied ac- 
complishments and great dis- 
cretion of character. 

Not only was she a con- 
summate artiste in all the 
intricacies of dress and fash- 
ion, in all the mysterious and 
varied methods of adorning 
the hair, and in still more mys- 
terious processes of beautify- 
ing the human countenance, into which it does 
not become you and me, oh, my reader, to pry too 
closely, but also was this young person an astute 
observer of life and character. She knew when 
to speak and what to say, and she knew also— 
oh, rare and wonderful talent in a woman !—she 
knew when to hold her tongue. 

That same evening, while Ernestine was brush- 
ing out those mysterious plaits and bows of Mrs. 
Blair’s fair hair, of which no mortal being save 
those two could entirely guess the wondrous con- 
struction, the lady observed, carelessly, 

“ Miss Blair can not go much out into the gar- 
den in the morning this weather, can she, Ernes- 
tine ?” 

“Oh no, madame! What a privation for made- 
moiselle! she so fond of the flowers !” 

“ And it must be dull for her in the morning- 
room all by herself, mustn’t it?” continued the 
widow. 

“ Ah, oui, madame, cette pauvre chére demoi- 
selle! it must be triste a faire peur ; it is certain- 
ly no wonder that mademoiselle should refugiate 
herself in the librairie with Monsieur le Colonel, 
who is so silent and quiet, not a companion so 
cheerful as a lady would be for her, pauvre de- 
moiselle !” 

“Thanks, that will do for to-night, Ernestine ; 
bring me my slippers and my book of Medita- 
tions. I don’t want you any more. Gogd-night” 
—and the waiting-maid wag dismissed. 

The next morning, when Ernestine brought in 
her mistress’s cup of chocolate, the lady said to 
her, as she drew aside the bed-curtain and placed 
the dainty little china tray beside her, 

“Go down into the library, Ernestine, and look 
for my fan; I think I left I there last night.” 

The fan lay conspicuously on the dressing ta- 
ble ; but Ernestine, who could be dumb or deaf or 
blind as occasion demanded, answered, demurely, 

“Qui, madame,” and departed. 

In the course of five minutes she returned. 

“T ean not find it any where, madame, and—ah, 
tiens, there it is! Dieu, que je suis béte! and I 
who searched every where under all the tables, 
and monsieur himself was so good as to help me 
to look ; but mademoiselle said she felt sure you 
had taken it up stairs with you.” Having thus 
imparted the information which she knew was 
required, Mademoiselle Ernestine busied herself 
about the room. 

“Ernestine,” said Mrs, Blair, after a few min- 
utes, “I feel so fresh and well this morning, I 
think if you will bring me my bath I will get up 
at once; it is a nice morning, isn’t it ?” 

Tt was a gusty, showery day, hardly finer than 
its predecessor ; but Ernestine replied with alac- 
rity that it was “ adorablement beau;” and Mrs. 
Blair proceeded to get up. 


[To BE conTINUED.] 
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Turre are flowers for me as for you, my darling, 
For both hath the wind a tale; 

For me the ice-wind, mourning and snarling, 
For you the sigh of the warm spring gale; 

White buds for both—the bridal wreath 

Is yours, and mine is the decking of death. 


Which is more blessed—the new incomer, 
Or she who leaves the ring? 
Spring must fear the toiling of summer, 
But winter dreams of a sweet new spring; 
I falter now, who tripped with the best; 
But the revel grew weary, and night brings rest! 


May and December—we meet together; 

You scarcely feel the yoke; 
I feel the loosening of my tether, 

Look for freedom and greeting my folk: 
My hopes are blooming as yours, my child— 
There are bushes that blossom in winter wild. 


The sweet white thorn in chill December, 
Somewhere down in the West, 
Puts forth its buds—so men remember 
The spring-time, of all times the best, 
And long for its coming—as I look out 
For the coming spring, with never a doubt! 
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“BY THE RIVER.” 


PHIS charming bit of English landscape has 

its duplicates all over our land, and will be 
as familiar to many of our readers as though 
sketched in haunts known to them from child- 
hood. Who does not know just such crystal 
streams, winding in and out through sedgy banks, 
under the shade of gnarled oaks and droop- 
ing willows, on their way to some lake or river, 
or perchance to the sea itself? Who has not 
fished for trout in just such streams, or floated 
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shouts of laughter from the group of gesticulating 
shadows that is seen in the distance. At this 
epoch the picture is fraught with reminiscence, 
and may well serve to recall many happy hours 
in the summer that has just gone by. 


THE SISTINE MADONNA. 


HE galleries and museums of Dresden can of 
course be enjoyed in all weathers, and a 
great resource I found them in the cold May of 
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or two recurring flies which you can’t kill. Wei- 
mar has nothing else, and cackles accordingly ; 
but that Dresden should conduct herself in the 
same way with regard to her Madonna is less in- 
telligible and less excusable. Every ambitious | 
artist seems to copy the Madonaa, just, I sup- | 
pose, as every aspiring tragedian in England | 
must exercise himself in Hamlet; but it is not 
apparent why all the essays, from creditable paint- 
ings down to the merest daubs, should be di: 
played in the shops and all over the city, nor why 
photographs, engravings, wood-cuts, carvings, | 


“BY THE RIVER.”—{From rue Picrure prawn sy E, WaGNer.] 


conyeyed to me the expression of the ori 
Indeed, I have heard it said by respecta 
thority that not one of the endless host of essay 
ists ever did succeed in reproducing the power 
of Raphael’s work. If, then, none can recover 
the master’s idea sufficiently to reproduce his 
creation, it may be assumed that while few can 
receive the whole spirit of it, and none can fail 
to discern some of its power, beholders must be 
very variously affected by it. It would, therefore, 
be absurd for any critic to lay down what such 
an unapproachable composition is meant to ex- 




















among the lily pads in search of fragrant flow- 
ers, or rowed along their banks with a gay party 
in search of a convenient camping ground, like 
that which the picnickers in the picture have 
just discovered? Observe the boat drawn up 
under the shade of the great oak, and the com- 
pany landed and dispersing according to their in- 
clination. A pair of lovers are strolling off in 
search of a secluded spot, while their companions 
are busily unpacking the hampers and laying the 
cloth. The usually quiet nook is full of life and 
excitement, and the air is ringing with merry 


o 
| this year. The city has so much to boast of that 


one marvels how she can empioy her voice, her 
pen, her pencil, and her every power of expres- 
sion, in praise and celebration of her most cher- 
ished possession, to the neglect almost of her 
other treasures. It is hardly surprising that at 
Weimar one is betrayed into uncanny wishes 
concerning Goethe and Schiller by the persist- 
ency with which the statues, casts, portraits, of 
those luminaries, their names given to squares, 
streets, beer-houses, their resorts and dwellings, 
meet you at every turn, having the effect of one 


should repeat to a nauseating extent the forms | 
of the celebrated painting. Dresden, without 
doubt, possesses a great art treasure—many say, 
the finest painting in the world; but a work like 
that requires no trumpeti The reputation of 
the picture can hardly be increased, but it may 
be, and is, stupidly valgarized and degraded ; and 
genuine admiration of the original is disturbed 
by the endless fry of attempted copies. Of all 
the imitations that I have seen—and you can not 
look for a day about Dresden without seeing a 
multitude of them—not one would ever have 


press. Each one may, however, say how he is 
himself affected by it; and I can tell you pretty 
well what the picture imparts to me: a 
sc1ousne 


con- 
s of supreme exaltation, humility, awe, 
bewilderment, thankfulness, all at once. The 
mother’s love is evidenced by the attitude princi 
pally, and is a habitual tenderness underlying all 
other feeling, but not at this moment ocx i 
the mind. The words of the “ M: 

pear to be embodied in the picture, 

my thinking, the painter’s inspiration, especially 
the verses, “ For, behold, from henceforth all gen- 
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erations shali call me blessed; for He that is 
mighty hath magnified me, and holy is His name ; 
and His mercy is on them that fear Him through- 
out all generations.” How a painting could be 
made so eloquent, and whether, if the face had 
been less attractive, observers would have been 
so earnest in discovering the sentiment of the 
piece, are questions very hard of solution. [If it 
should occur to you while you are gazing to ask 
yourself whether the tribe of Judah ever pro- 
duced a virgin like this, the answer yourself 
will make to you will certainly be, “No.” The 
Sistine Madonna is a gentile, fair, soft, meek-feat- 
ured, with the chestnut gilding in her hair. But 
this mote will not diminish your enjoyment as 
you gaze on the type of sweetest, purest woman- 
hood—a daughter of faithful Abraham by adop- 
tion, if not of the natural seed. 





ANS WERS 7 T 0 0 ORRESPONDEN TS. 


Mars. D. A. N.—Make your black cashmere by pat- 
tern of Low-draped Polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 
41, Vol. IX, 

M. C. C.—Your ideas about the blae silk dress with 
gray feather trimming and sacque are very good. Have 
a plain basque, long over-skirt, and very slightly 
trimmed lower skixt. Your bonnet should be of dark 
blue velvet, lightened by pale blue silk pipings, facings, 
bows, and feathers, 

A. B.—Get black cashmere and make long undraped 
back breadths to your embroidered apron. It is said 
embroidery will be very fashionable this winter. A 
myrtle green or seal brown suit of combined velvet 
and silk, or of silk and wool, will be stylish for the 
young lady. 

Mus. H. L. A.—We do not make purchases for our 
readers, or answer such inquiries by mail. 

Mrs. M. E. C.—All your questions have been an- 
swered of late in the New York Fashions. Both po- 
lonaises and basques will be worn, with a preference 
for the former for wool Basques will be 
trimmed down the middle of the back, and there are 
bows at the end of the seams. Thread lace berthas 
will not be much wora on velvet cloaks, as furs and 
feathers are the trimmings preferred for them. 

Mes. H. A. B.—Black cashmere is suitable for sec- 
ond mourning. You should also get a black armure 
wool for your daughter, and make with a polonaise 
buttoned behind, and trimmed with pleatings of the 
same. White organdy neck-ties and jabots and crépe 
lisse pleatings will brighten up her deep mourning into 
half mourning. Lavender neck-ties are also worn. 
She should wear her hair in a loose, long loop held in 
a Catogan net. 

Harpy Tiaes.—Your sample is sage greén, and will 
look very wel! if combined with dark myrtle green. 
‘The bes’ plan would be to make a new basque and 
long over-skirt of the sage color, and trim with bias 
myrtle green bands, and then get a skirt of the new 
green, and trim with alternate bands and pleatings of 
the two colors, 

A Baxax Loven.—Turn your over-skirt around, mak- 
ing the back form a long apron, and then put the trim- 
ming on your lower skirt alike all around. "8 
satin is not used for trimmings, but for linings. M. 
your cloth sacque to fit smoothly, without fullness be- 
jow the waist, and have it straight around instead of 
pointed in front. Then get some Titan (wool) braid 
foi bordering it, and for rows straight down the mid- 
dle of the hack. 

L. A. C.—Your idea about making the lower skirt 
of lighter silk is good. We de not commend polo- 
naises buttoned behind except for very you.g ladies and 
misses. You should use instead the Low-draped Polo- 
naise pattern illustrated in Bazar Wo. 4}, Vo!. TX. 

Mrs. E. B. H. anv Oruzns.—We bave no facilities 
for disposing of rare china, coins, books, laces, or any 
thing whatever, or for estimating their value, and must 
respectfully decline to answer apy inquiries on the 
subject. 

A. W.—As we have said above, we do not answer 
this class of questions by mail. ‘The Joy Girl Papers 
will give you all the information that we have to im- 
part concerning cosmetics. The book wili be sent 
you by Harper & Brothers on receipt of $1. 

Emma J. C.—Farinaceous and saccharine articles of 
food are beet calculated to promote flesh. 





THE AMERICAN CENTENNIAL, 1876. 
Wnuertzer & Wiison Vicrorrovs! 

Acam the Warrier & Wirsow Sewing-Machines 
triamph over the world. The Centcxnal Commission 
have officially announced the awards, and decreed for 
the new Wuzeter & Wirson machin: two Medals of 
Merit and two Diplomas of Honor. This is a double 
victory, and the highest award which it was in the 
power of the Centennial authorities to bestow. No 
other company received such a recognition in this 
department. More than thirty of the best producers 
of machines in this and other countries entered for 
competition, and at Philadelphia in 1876, as at Vienna 
in 1878 and at Paris in 1867, Warrier & Witson lead 
the list. After a careful, rigorous, and exhaustive ex- 
amination, the judges unanimously decided that the 
superior excellence of these machines deserved more 
than one medal or diploma, and, consequently, they 
recommended two of each. The Centennial Commis- 
sion unanimously ratified the action of the judges, 
and the public will doubtless indorse the decision of 
these ablest of mechanical experts. A claim of equal- 
ly distinguished honor by any other sewing-machine 
company is only an attempt to hoodwink the people. 
Read the following, which stamps the “ New Wueriee 
& Wison” as the Standard Sewing-Machine of the 
world. From the official Report: 

Awanps to Wareier & Wrison. 

1.—A Medal and diploma for the “ New Wurerzer & 
Wireon Sewine-Macurye,” for the following reasons: 

“A Lock-Stitch Sewing-Machine, unsurpassed in the 
jine workmanship of its parta, great originality, great 
adaptability to diferent kinds of work, both in Cloth and 
Leather, beauty of Stitch, ease and rapidity of motion, 
and completeness of dixpiay.” 

2.—A Medal and Diploma for the “New Wurrter 
& Wiusow Sewine-Macuuve” for Leather, for “ Su- 
perior quality of work in Leather Stitching.—(Com.} 





Bouewerr’s Fravormne Extrraots.— The Superiority 
of these extracts consists in their perfect purity and 
great strength. They are warranted free from the 
poisonous oils and acids which enter into the com- 

of er et - factitious it flavors now 
the market. 





CERTAINLY WORTH INVESTIGATING. 

Tue immense practical advantages of the new 
invention of the Willcox & Gibbs Sewing-machine 
Company—their new automatic sewing-machine ; 
different in principle from every other sewing- 
machine manufactured. On view at Centennial 
Machinery Hall, Sec. C. 7, Col. 50, and at No. 658 
Broadway, New York.—[ Com.] 








SCHENCE’S MANDRAKE PILLS. 


Tuese Pills are composed exclusively of vegeta- 
ble ingredients, and although they entirely super- 
sede the use of Mercury, do not leave any of its 
injurious effects. They act directly upon the 
liver, and are a valuable remedy in all cases of 
derangement of that organ. Sick Headache, In- 
digestion, and all Bilious Disorders succumb to 
the free use of them.—[ Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Tiffany & Co. invite at- 
tention to the Silver - plated 
Ware of their make, which 
they claim is superior in 
style, quality, and finish to 
any other. It is made of the 
finest nickel silver, and silver 
soldered at every joint. The 
forms are designed with ref- 
erence to beauty and real 
service, to aveet the wants of 
the best trade. 

For the convenience of per- 
sons out of New York, photo- 
graphs of articles or careful 
selections from stock will sa 
sent on approval. 

Union Square, New York. 





ical Beautifier. Indorsed by 
48 Bond St., N. Y., and of 








Box 5864, P.0., New York. JOHN H. HAPGOOD. 


HOUSEFURNISHAG GOODS 


E D. BASSFORD’S, 


COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK aie. 
Illustrated catalogue and price-list free on application. 
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PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY 


Invites the inspection of 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES AT THEIR 


GRAND OPENING, 


TUESDAY, SEPT. 26th, 
When they will exhibit RICH FRENCH FLOWERS, 
FANCY and OSTRICH FEATHERS and FEATHER 
TRIMMINGS, BRIDAL SETS and VEILS, FLORAL 
GARNITURES for WEDDING and EVENING COS- 
TUMES ** Arranged to Order.” 

VASES and BASKETS FILLED WITH BEAUTI- 
FUL TROPICAL LEAF PLANTS **A Specialty. 
EXHIBITION AT THE CENTENNIAL FAIR, 
HORTICULTURAL HALL. 

To the Trade and Institutions a Discount. 


THE PARISIAN FLOWER Co., 
9 Rue de Clery 28 East 14th Street 
Paris. Doors W. of University Place. 
J. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


THE “INDISPENSABLE”’ 


SELF-FASTENING 


DRESS ELEVATOR. 
f Spans enero! changing skirt from train to 
walking, and walking to train. Highest re 

mium awarded by the American Institute, 18 
and 1874. It is the only one that gives perfect 
satisfaction. Price 25 cents, to any 

its wanted. Send stamp. ‘addvens Inpi8- 
PENSABLE, 89 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





C0. GUNTHERS SOM}, 


(Late 502-504 Broapway ), 


FURRIERS, 


Have opened their large stock of 


Ladies’ Fi 


For the Season, and invite attention to the same. 


[84 Fifth Avenue, 


(Broadway & 28d St.), NEW YORK. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description executed with promptness, taste, 
Fon Circular, with full Information, 


free. Miss M. J. H P.O. Box 1654, N L D Col Silk 
Fork, ‘Samples of material furnished on receipt ef Ise, | C@M0D. ’s Dyes Color KS. 
~ Leamon’ 8 Dyes Color Woolens. 
Leamon! 8 Dyes Color Cottons. 


~ Leamon! s Dyes Color any thing. 


Thin ma ats sellthem. A book —_ . - = 
ADE of Cork, neatly covered, perfect shape dinect ons will be sent to any one ressing the pro- 
Foe cota oar nor get pete gives pertect prietors, Weis, Rrouanpson, & Co., Burlington, YE 

t . 























ADJUSTABLE BOSOM PAD. 














PPLIQUE PATTERNS for Turkish 

Towel-work, Trade supplied by BENTLEY 
BROS., Manufacturers, 102 Walker Street, N.Y. Send 
10 cents for Sample and prices. 


P Wea SUL 815 Preskwey : 


Factory, 61 pads ng “New York. P.O. Box 2836. 
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ies An entirely new Stock at reduced 
. Fre BR. WIENER, Manufacturer of 
PATTERNS. | Reverie Co. 106 Bleecker tN Y. 
BEAUTIFUL Brown or Buaox, no previous Ostrich Feathers. 
BOSWELL & WARNER'S “Covontrio Fon 





» All draggists, Depot No.9 Dey St,N.Y. | 295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts.,N. ¥. 
64 West 14th St. (near Macy’s.) 


L. SHAW, ONLY DEPOT, NEW YORK. 


CAUTION.—No connection with any other establishment, 


Continued Wendertal Success of the “Marguerita Wave,” 


which forms COIFFURE for front and back; = be ad- 
justed without a single hairpin, and beg nat rip or tear; great 
Gaprovement on the “Invisible.” From $3 00 upward; e of 
=r curly hair, from $5 00 


ward. 
pee eee Nie, oon 
in variety, very Spall ish, a 
ae the ladies 
stantly, $2 00 per Tor toa ra 
tent hair-lace and natural one 
Ee on imitation lace, $1 00 








athe assortment of Hlu- 
man Hair Goods, positive- 
ly retailed at wholesale prices. 
sees Bate Sureouno 
” t 0! r, 

THE “MARG ITA WAVE. s CURLS $ warran ted nati rally OSRASIDE WAVE.” 
curly, in immense quantities, at prices to suit every body. or cans FASHIONABLE “INVISIBLE.” 
froat hair, 2c. and be ie, each. COMBINGS made up in the most ap. : 


GRA PECIALTY. Our quality of b cohen A 8 pon yt in exehange. 
R YR HAin’ A oSPE | . r it uman h: can no excelled. 
proof in in the world, wy premium snes by the the American Institute. L. SHAW’S UNRIVALED 
FYING BAZAA 
CREME BLANCHE, or the M —— a Se complexion, im: 


parts a brilliant transparency ; 
recommended by the most ee hy: the best chemists in this country, and proved 
to be not caterers 


but v to the Bm — sted at the store, if desired, free of charge. $1 00 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR on LIPS, CH HEEK, CHIN, ARMS, &c =] RE- 

‘OVED EFFECTIVELY, in the worst ey le cases, Be cane all previous attempts have {ail Lady 

attendance. F. Coupray’s aelebrated AURORA, to bleach hair of any color to a fine golden blonde 

withont injury to the hair. Price for 8-ounce bottle, $1 50; for 6-ounce bottle, $2 50. J. B, Fonranr’s wonder- 
ion, DER MA'TINE, a sure cure to remove all wrinkles from the face, $2 00 aaron bottle. 

NO MORE GRAY HAIR. L. Susw’s Persian Kheuna will chan r to its natu- 
ral color without the use of Lead, Lac Sutphar, or Nitrate of Silver, +y Hf 1 brown 
to $1 50 per box. A qi 3 assortment of all modern beautifying COSMETICS and. 

for our New Illustrated Price-List. STORE will be kept open = SATURDAY t mot 10 P.M. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, when prepaid,free of charge; or, C.O.D., with privilege of examining. 





OW to Make lave with Samples and Price-List, 
for 25c. Honiton & Point ma’ _— reduced. 
discount to teachers. Address Mme. RY, 
Harrison's Young Ladies’ Journal, 711 Broadway. M 
orders to P.O. Box 8527, N. Y. Journal patterns suppl 








Makes any size Knife or Box Piaits. 
Sent by express on receipt of $2 50. 
Or by mail on receipt of $2 80. 

GENTS WANTED. 
MAIRS: & KELLOGG, Troy, N. Y. 

















NES, $250 








Mernop Parentep January 27th, 1874. 
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Fac-simile of a Sheet of Perforated Card-board, 86 by 21 inches, bearing the design for embroidery, “The Old Arm Chair.” 
This design is formed of a succession of lines running diagonally from one perforation to another to indicate the exact location and direction of 
each stitch required, thereby enabling any person, however inexperienced, to embroider it easily and with unerring accuracy. It represents one of a 


large variety of the most artistic mottoes and desi 
broidering materials throughout the United States. b 


be deceived by cheap imitations. 


8 for embroidery on sae Card-board, now for sale by dealers in Fancy Goods and em- 
s should inquire for styles with lines that indicate the position of every stitch, and not 














OcroseER 21, 1876.] 


| HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Ladies’ and Misses’ Suit 
AUS «al MISS UL, 
COSTUMES, OVERDRESSES, WAISTS, and every 
article of the wardrobe, from the latest 
Parisian designs, and in the new- 
est seasonable fabrics. 
ALSO, 

LADIES’, MISSES’, and CHILDREN’S UNDERW"AR 
of the best materials and the most recherche 
styles, in great variety. 

Our stock of the above goods are confessed to be the 
largest and finest in the City, and will well repay a visit. 


Realfudia Camels-Hair Shawl 


IN NEW DESIGNS and COLORINGS, OFFERED AT 
$50, $55, $65, $75, $85, $95, AND $100, 
PRICES LOWER THAN EVER OFFERED BE- 
FORE IN THIS CITY. 

A CAREFUL EXAMINATION OF THIS WELL- 
SELECTED STOCK IS INVITED. 


ALSO, 
STRIPED INDIA AND DECCA SHAWLS, 


EXTREMELY CHEAP. 


Choice Novelties in Woolen Shawis 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION IS CALLED TO 
OUR LARGE STOCK OF FANCY WOOL SHAWLS, 
EMBRACING THE REVERSIBLE VELVRT PILE, 
HIMALAYA, SCOTCH PLAID, &c., WHICH ARE 
OFFERED FROM $3 TO $18. 


SILAS AND DRESS GOODS, 


LADIES IN SEARCH OF DRESSES FOR FALL 
AND WINTER WILL FIND IT TO THEIR IN- 
TEREST TO INSPECT OUR SPLENDID STOCK 
BEFORE PURCHASING. 

t?” PRICES NOT ADVANCED ABOVE LAST 
YEAR. 


Popular Dress Goods 


AT GREAT ATTRACTIONS, 
A full line of MIXED and PLAID SUITINGS, at 
12Ke. 
Misses’ WINCEY SUITINGS, in great variety, at 


lie. 

SHEPHERD CHECKS, at 15¢., 20¢., 25¢., 
and 30c. 

3-4 MANCHESTER CASHMERES, cloth colors, 


Rbe. 

4=4 BELGIUM POPLINS, Fall and Winter shades, 
30c. and 40c, 

A full line EMPRESS CLOTHS, all leading shades, 
44¢, to 75e. 


+ A full line of rich fancy striped and plaid SUIT- 


INGS, at 45c., 50c., and 60c. 
All-wool CASHMERES, in every shade and width. 


SAMPLES OF GOODS SENT FREE ON APPLI- 
CATION TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

ORDERS FOR GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIP- 
TION CAREFULLY FILLED WITHOUT CHARGE, 
AND GOODS PACKED AND FORWARDED TO 
ANY DESTINATION. 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 
Grand and Christie Streets, N.Y. 


BLACE GOODs. 
AT JACKSON’S. 

FRENCH CASHMERES and MERINOES, 65c., 75c., 
85c., 90c., and $1 00. 

BLACK SILKS. An Immense Stock at last 
Season’s prices. A special lot of 

ARMURE DE SOIUKE, manufactured solely for 
our own trade. <n 

NOVELTIES IN DRESS GOODS, SERGE, & CAM- 
EL’S-HAIR SUITINGS, WATERPROOFS, &c. At 
Great Bargains. Orders promptly executed. 


JACKSON’S MOURNING STORE, 
No. 777 Broadway, opposite Stewart's. 


C, & J, G. GILCHRIST, 


859 SIXTH AVENUE. 


Children’s Lace and Velvet Caps. Novelties 
in fine Worsted Goods and Embroideries. 


A.SHELIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Just received, a large importation of Honiton and Point 
Lace Braids, Pearl Edge and Linen Threads, also black 
and colored Twist and Chenille Fringes, Titien Braids, 
Buttons and Ornaments, Berlin Zephyrs, Worsted Em- 
broideries, and all materials for Needle-work, at the 
lowest prices. ples sent. 


(RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. 


A. BERNARD, successor to L. Cenprigr, No, 421 
Canal Street, New York. Send for Circulars. 


SMITHS PAT, PERFORATED 


BUCKSKIN UNDERGARMENTS. 


Greatest Protection to Chest and Lungs ever offered. 
Prevents Colds and Cures Rheumatism. Recommend- 
ed by all first-class Physicians. 

D.C. HALL & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


688 BROADWAY, N. Y. 























BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


AT Stewart&t 


ARE EXHIBITING 


Latest Novelties 


IN BOY'S and CHILDREN'S READY-MADE 
CLOTHING, from two-and-a-half to fifteen, in 
FOREIGN and DOMESTIC FABRICS, WORKMAN- 
SHIP, STYLE, and CUT UNSURPASSED. EX- 
CLUSIVELY OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 

PLAY SUITS, ALL WOOL, for Boys four to 
ten years, $5. 

DRESS and Walking Suits, $10 to$13. 

HIGHLAND and KILT SUITS (NEW DE- 
SIGNS), $8 to $12. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED BLOUSE SUITS, (EN- 
TIRELY NEW), $6 50 to $8. 

FALL OVERSACKS and ULSTERS for 
Boys four to ten years, $8 to $10. 

WINTER OVERSACKS and ULSTERS 
for Boys four to ten years, $9 to $15. 

FALL and WINTER OVERSACKS and 
ULSTERS for Boys ten to fifteen years, $10 to 
$16. 

BOYS’ DRESS and SCHOOL SUITS in 
GREAT VARIETY, ten to 15 years, $10 to $20. 














BOYS? and CHILDREN’S 


Fur and Felt Hats, 


In the NEWEST and MOST DESIRABLE SHAPES, 
from $1 to $2 50. 


Boys’ and Children’s Suits 
MADE TO ORDER at SHORT NOTICE. PRICES 
MODERATE. 


Broadway AthAve, th &lOthSs, 
STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave, & Twenty-Third St., 
NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW OPEN THEIR 


Fall and Winter Importations of 


SILKS AND VELVETS, . 
DRESS & CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 


MILLINERY GOODS, 

REAL & IMITATION LACES, 
WORSTED EMBROIDERIES, 
MADE-UP-LACE GOODS, 
HOSIERY and GLOVES, 
FANCY GOODS, 
RIBBONS & NEC 
WHITE GOODS, 
TOILET ARTICLES, 


including many Novelties in each department, selected 
by our European buyers, which are not to be found 
in other Houses. ALL AT EVEN LOWER PRICES 
pa ad HAVE BEEN HERETOFORE OF- 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave, and 23d Street, New York, 











LADIES, TRY THE 


ERRICH KID GLOVE. 


Soft Elastic Kid, Perfect Shape, Elegant Fall Shades, 
sewed with Lock-stitch. 


Every Glove WARRANTED; that is, we send a 


new pair in exchange for every pair that rip or tear 
when first tried on the hand. 


SENT, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


2-BUTTON, $125. 4-BUTTON, $1 60. 
3-BUTTON, $140. 6-BUTTON, $1 90. 


EHRICH & C0,, 


287 & 289 8th Ave., New York City. 


Publishers of ERICH’S “ Fashion Quarterly.” 
RICH SILK FRINGES 


AND HEADINGS, 
TITAN, MOHAIR, AND PERSIAN BRAIDS. 
TRIMMING VELVETS, NEW SHADES. 
NOVELTIES IN rian ALL SIZES AND 


MILLER & GRANT, No. 879 Broadway. 


$90 Rotary Kuife-Plaiting Machine, 


Olmsted’s Patent. Will fold and press 1000 yards per day. 
Circulars free. L. H. OLMSTED, 81 Naseau St., N. Y. 

















ean obtain bour easily. 
‘cards for the money ever seen. ley a Common cards a 
ee, rates. .0.0ANNON, 712 W. ‘ 








FALL OPENING, 1876. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co. 


ARE NOW OFFERING THEIR ENTIRE FALL 
IMPORTATION OF THE LATEST STYLES AND 
FABRICS OF THE 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH MARKETS, 
CONSISTING OF PLAIN COLORED, FANCY AND 


BLACK SILKS, DAMASSE, MATELASSE, BRO- 
CADE, EMBOSSED, PLAIN COLORED AND BLACK 


Lc treg : s)" 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, PARIS AND HAM- 


BURG EMBROIDERIES, EMBROIDERED, COLOR- 
BORDERED, INITIAL AND HEMMED HDKFS. 


DRESS GOODS, MOURNING GOODS, CLOTHS, 


INDIA AND CASHMERE 


SHAWLS, 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, “CHOS- 
SON’S” CELEBRATED KID GLOVES, SUN AND 
RAIN UMBRELLAS, HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. 

BLANKETS, FLANNELS, ARCTIC AND EIDER 
DOWN QUILTS, SPREADS, COMFORTABLES, 
LINENS, WHITE GOODS, &c. 





LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 
FURNISHING DEPARTMENT 


Now Open with a complete 2tock of French and Amer- 

ican Underwear, Infant’s Outfits, Ladies’ Dressing 

Sacques and Robes, Corsets, Dress Improvers, &c. 
WEDDING TROUSSEAUX to order at short notice. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
_ BROADWAY, Corner 19th Street. ca 
FALL AND WINTER COSTUMES, SUITS, 
CLOAKS, OPERA AND THEATRE 
WRAPS, &c., 


NOW OPEN. 
THE STOCK CONTAINS ALL THE LEADING 


PARISIAN NOVELTIES, 


Together with a choice assortment of their own well- | 


known manufacture. Also, 


THE FUR DEPARTMENT 
Will be found complete in every detail for 


LADIES, MISSES, AND CHILDREN. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


BROADWAY, Corner 19th Street, 
DRESS GOODS. An FANCY GOODS. 
OV O_ MILLINERY. 


oO Urnorsrery. 


Surrs, Sacquzs. 
WOOLENS. © 


SILKS. _o C_Canrars 


< JONES *. 


x x 
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Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 


AND 


|| Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 
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SHOES. 0 0 Domestics. 
an a) den 
GLOVES. oO, _Q_ FURNITURE. 
ous C O am 
HOSIERY. Oo AO HOUSEFUR- 
LACES. “\Y~ ‘NISHING Goops. 


(er Great inducements in all depart- 
ments. Orders by mail will receive 
prompt attention. Goods sent to all 
parts of the Country, C.O.D. 








DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET. 
4 ’ With Skirt Supporter and 
~- Self-Adjusting Pads, 


Secures Hearn and Comrort of Body, 
with Grace and Beauty of Form. 
Three garments in one. Approved by 
pi all —— Agents Wanted. 

Ne _— by mail, in London cord, 

ma $2; Satteen, $1 75. To Agents at 25 
cents less. ler size two inches 
smaller than waist measure over the 
dress. 


Warner Bro’s, 763 Broadway, N.Y. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own a. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address JAMES McoCALL & CO. 

543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper’s Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 














| UININE can be taken without taste, by mixing in 
Quinine Elixir. Cheap; better than Pills. Druggists 
keep it. M’f'd by Allaire, Woodward, & Co., Peoria, Ill. 





9. 5 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid, L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





Ww 
$55 & 877 &.0 Vicki, Angus Maine 











“BOSS” 


AT THE 


CENTENNIAL 


AS WELL AS AT 


VIENNA. 


WILSON 


RECEIVED THE 


HIGHEST AWARD, 


MEDAL AND DIPLOMA 


FOR THE 


BEST 


Family Sewing Machine 


IN THE 


WORLD! 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Chicago, New Orleans, New York. 


FOR 25 cts. we 

send EIGHT new 

@ three-page pieces, 

words and music complete, as follow : Rainbow in the 

clouds, by Danks; What the Little Lips are Saying, 

by Estabrooke ; Softly Shine the Stars of Evening, by 

Dinamore; Parted from Our Dear Ones, Keller ; Joys 

of Youth, Waltz caprice, Mansfield; Loretta Waltz, by 

Luche; Marathon Polka,by Dinsmore; Eglinton Quick- 
step, Messe. All are elegantly printed. 

EXCELSIOR MUSIC CO., Boston, Mass. 


You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
Mi what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 


WAX FLOWER MATERIAL 

in every variety, at lowest prices, Just pub- 

lished, *Wax Flower Making without a Teach- 

er,” the only practical work on this subject, 

price post ‘paid, 60 cts; given free, with an order for $2.50 worth 
of material. Box of material and instructions for making sev- 

eral fine vines of Ivy Leaves, post-paid, 60 cts. 

100 Decalcomanie pictures, 60 cts. 50 Gem Chromos, 50 cts. 

60 Embossed pictures, 60 cts. ; choice samples of either, 10 cta 
82 page catalogue sent free with everyorder. Agents wanted. 
J. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York. 4 

















For Hanging Pictures or Decorating, at 25 
cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines, at 
50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





ra) a day sure made by Agents sellin 
$10 ba O26 sor ctromes, Crayons, Picture 
opus & Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 
worth $5, sent, postpaid, for 85¢. Illustrated Catalogue 
free. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab'd 1530. 


> pi YQ} Male or Female. No capital. 
$60 A WEE K We give Steady work that 
will bring you $240 a month at home, day or evening. 
INVENTORS’ UNION, 178 Greenwich St., New York. 


AS DEPARTURE. MEY 





to travel and sell our (ld and Staple MANUFACTURES. 
To dealers: no peddling. $75 PER MONTH, Hotel and 
Traveling Expenses paid. Apply by letter or in person 


to 8. A. GRANT & CO., 2, 4,648 Home St., Crncinmat, O. 
HILDREN’S PIQUE DRESSES, ready 
stamped for braiding, at wonderfully low prices. 

Sure:to sell. Samples of material and full particulars, 


10 cts. BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker St., New York. 
Visiting Cards, with your name finely 
printed, sent for 25c. We have 100 styles. 
Agents Wanted. @® samples sent for 
stamp. A. H. Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


Ts, vi , Balbs, Fall Price-List and 
Trees, Plants. Bulb Catalogue Gratis. Ad- 
dress F. K. PHCENIX, Bloomington Nursery, ill. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

Haxurver’s Magazine, Hanven’s W eexy, and Hanesn’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexry, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsontuens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

= « 


Tees ror Apvertistne tx Harper's Werkiy anD 
Harper’s Bazar. 
Ha "9 Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, ‘ 
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